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THIS WAS THE PIT 


THEY CALLED IT SPORT, BUT THE COLOSSEUM 
was an orgy factory . . . and from it only death, hideous 
and obscene, could be expected! 

For more than five hundred years, Rome gorged itself 
on the bodies of its victims. In the giant arena packed 
with howling mobs of sadistic fans who cheered as inno- 
cent men, women and children were first brutalized then 
slaughtered for their pleasure, the Romans demonstrated 
their true contribution to civilization. A Republic rose and 
fell, emperors came and went, but the games went on 
forever, and as the years passed they grew more loathsome 
and perverted. For lust and blood were the only tangibles 
the warped minds of the multitude could grasp, torture 
and debasement the only stimuli that would whet their 
rapacious appetites. 

As more enemies were fed into their voracious maw, 
the games soon became a way of life, a spellbinding opiate 
to soothe the jobless rabble of the greatest police state in 
history. The world was a slave to Rome. Its population 
fed and amused her by dying in her arenas. For the wo- 
men, the end was a foul brothel or a mass sexual exhibition 
in the Colosseum. For the men, living death in the mines 
and war galleys, or sentence to be crucified, burned alive 
and torn apart by wild beasts. 

Then there were the gladiators, professional killers who 
fought each other for money and glory. Their’s was a 
grisly fraternity of the sword, the hook and the fang. As 
the years went by, the crowd grew bored with their pro- 
fessional skill. Only the spectacle of vast rivers of blood 
and gore could provide them with the emotional outlet 
they sought. Thus the gladiators became little more than 
arena fodder, carcasses to be burned, clawed and muti- 
lated, before being thrown into the great corpse pit beneath 
the Colosseum. The empire was dying, but before it went 
to its grave, there was to be an orgy of blood and terror 
which would surpass all that had gone before. 

This is the true story of that slaughterhouse drama. 
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MASTERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


A sudden cloudburst put a temporary halt to the 
slaughter. But despite the free admission the mob 
was disappointed and sullen. After waiting through- 
out the night for a seat in the vast stone amphi- 
theater, they had rushed into the Colosseum at dawn, 
trampling each other underfoot, only to sit listlessly 
through the dull preliminary butchery, watching with 
jaded appetites. 

They had seen the same thing before, many times: 
a few hundred pairs of gladiators frenziedly stabbing 
and chopping themselves to pieces, a dozen or so 
Asiatic prisoners disemboweled and burnt alive, hide- 
ous crouchback dwarfs fighting bare breasted, athletic 
Amazons, an exhibition of sexual intercourse, courtesy 
of the league of prostitutes and their corrupt army of 
pimps, a hundred or so assorted martyrs — Christians, 
Jews and other empire undesirables — fed to a half 
starved pride of carnivores, a variety of wild beast 
hunts — bear against tiger — lion against bull, a mass 
castration ceremony to provide eunuchs for the im- 
perial palace staff, a well rehearsed rape of young 
maidens by baboons and an aquatic melee featuring 
girls on barges floating upon a lake infested with 
crocodiles, hippos, giant rays and skates, which be- 
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gan when the barges mysteriously fell apart in mid- 
passage and the girls were thrown into the thrashing 
waters. 

The mob had come to life during the latter two por- 
tions of the revolting agenda. The change from blase 
indifference to wide-eyed stupefaction was clearly dis- 
cernible. They no longer joked or chatted idly, com- 
menting how badly the poor wretches in the arena 
died. Instead, their shouts congealed in their chests 
with a gasp as the saw teeth of a giant lizard shredded 
the struggling limbs of an unfortunate woman, or a 
bandy legged anthropoid impaled a screaming child 
on the sand, Then, and only then, did the sound, 
temporarily suppressed by awe in the throats of 
100,009 unwashed rabble and a sprinkling of perfumed 
patricians, burst forth in one mighty roar. The citizens 
of Rome, the uncontested rulers of the ancient world, 
the moulders of civilization, were expressing their ap- 
proval. 

Nevertheless, when it was over and the dead and 
maimed were dragged with hooks across the arena’s 
bloody floor, the mob felt cheated. The heavy drops 
now pelting down through gray clouds split by light- 
ning flashes had ruined the grand finale, a free-for-all 
piece de resistance that would have literally wallowed 
in its own blood. 

The Emperor Caracalla had decreed that all the 
survivors of the gladiatorial combats — including the 
wounded — a total of 300 men, were to be pitted 
against the remaining wild beasts in a fight to the 
death. The combat was to prove which was superior 
—man or beast — and the emperor had added a 


macabre fillip to this ghoulish drama by further or- 
dering the gladiators to fight each other, even as they 
fought the animals. Thus from that murderous men- 
agerie of men and animals . . . lions, tigers, crocodiles, 
bears, hyenas, leopards, elephants, ostriches, hippos, 
rhinos, boars, stags, snakes, wolves and wild dogs . . . 
only one creature would be allowed to emerge alive, 
and it, whether human or not, would be heaped with 
riches and made a Consul of Rome. 


Thus did the mad Emperor Caracalla choose to 
amuse himself in the course of a tedious summer’s day 
when he was not able to flee the stifling heat of the 
capital for some new type of debauchery at one of 
his numerous villas on the Tyrrhenian coast. 


Today the emperor's appetite was for blood, not 
vice, and he had hit upon this idea for selecting a new 
consul to fill a sudden vacancy he, himself, had cre- 
ated when he ordered the execution of an official 
luckless enough to botch a sacrifice to the gods. It 
seemed that the man had neglected to bow the re- 
quired number of times before the deity’s image when 
presenting a burnt offering and for that little infraction 
his head now adorned the city gates and his mutilated 
body, but lately perfumed, floated in the muddy wa- 
ters of the river Tiber. 


The unorthodox selection of his successor would 
have to be postponed, however. For the rain was 
drumming down quite heavily upon the spectators 
as they scurried for the protection of the stadium’s 
arches and passageways and contrary to tradition, the 
show could not go on. The mob had been denied its 


full ration of gore and the bad weather looked as if it 
would persist until nightfall. 


Two hundred years before, when Nero was emperor, 
the games would have continued despite the darkness, 
the spectacle lit by the crucified bodies of burning 
heretics dipped in pitch and then set ablaze on the 
rim of the arena, but Caracalla although equally as 
cruel, lacked Nero’s imagination. Hence the crowd 
was forced to forego the novelty of human torches 
and had to take a raincheck on the day’s amusement. 


Not so, Caracalla. The emperor still demanded 
blood and because the uncharitable heavens had dared 
thwart his divine wish, he looked about, seeking other 
outlets for his desire. High above the arena, he found 
one. 


Crawling along on booms which resemble the masts 
of some great ship, picked sailors from the imperial 
fleet were hurriedly roofing over the open Colosseum 
with giant sheets of canvas. The colored spreads an- 
chored to towering pylons planted in the arena floor 
were primarily designed to shield the crowd from the 
hot Italian sun. However, a circle of air and light was 
always kept open to allow the stench of death, from 
disemboweled and burned men and animals, to escape 
the stadium. Now, as the sailors scrambled over the 
supporting masts and swung suspended from lines to 
completely enclose the arena and prevent the em- 
peror’s box from getting soaked, Caracalla left the im- 
perial dais and stood beneath the fast closing circle of 
rain. By carefully positioning himself, he managed to 
get a few drops on the imperial purple of his toga. 
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Just a few, but they were enough to insure the deaths 
of all thirty men working aloft. 

They had allowed unconsecreated water to fall on 
the sacred person of the emperor and for that they 
would die. Chuckling at his cleverness, Caracalla 
turned away after signaling a prefect to carry out his 
order. Even the God of Thunder and Lightning could 
not cheat the emperor when he demanded blood. 

Those in the jostling press who saw the execution 
which was immediately carried out in the arena by the 
emperor's bodyguard, felt better about their failure to 
witness the grand finale which Caracalla had prom- 
ised and advertised for two weeks. These impromptu 
killings were equally as satisfying. Their spontaneity 
could not be duplicated by even the most lavish massa- 
cres and they possessed an element of surprise which 
the arena found difficult to compete with. Of course, 
when dealing with a madman like Caracalla, the citi- 
zens of Rome never knew what bizarre innovation he 
might think of next. Perhaps they, themselves, might 
fall victim to his grotesque whims and the sobering 
thought temporarily diminished their appetite for gore. 

It was all very well for professional mercenaries, 
criminals, prisoners of war and religious troublemakers 
to be condemned to the arena, but no one in that 
bloodthirsty assemblage cared to be impaled on the 
spearpoints of the Praetorian Guard, mauled by wild 
beasts, crucified, sewn up in sacks and left to rot... 
or worse. The Romans were better at viewing spec- 
tacles than in participating and as they shuffled home 
through the exits, pummeling one another in the cold, 
marble faced corridors that reeked of blood, dried 
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sweat and garlic, many concluded that the extempor- 
aneous slaughter which the emperor had just pro- 
vided might have been a bit excessive. 

First of all, the master of the games, responsible for 
the blood flowing smoothly and on schedule, would 
have one helluva time finding thirty skilled sailors to 
take the place of those that had departed at the snap 
of Caracalla’s imperial finger. Furthermore, with good 
gladiators difficult to come by and with fodder for 
the arena in such short supply, thirty strong, athletic 
men would have provided more sport in the regular 
“Colosseum schedule, where they could have amused 
the entire crowd with their deaths. Why, the situation 
had become so desperate that the master of the games 
had resorted to shanghaiing citizens off the streets in 
order to fill his quota for the spectacles. A man who 
fell into a stupor swigging wine in some tavern might 
easily wind up next morning on the arena’s sand, 
blinking his eyes at the sun, still hungover, while some 
ponderous flesheater charged toward him. And nowa- 
days, there seemed to be only one sentence for a 
crime — the arena — whether you stole a loaf of bread 
or another man’s wife. 

Still, Caracalla’s summary execution had been novel 
and dramatic, and it quieted the mob’s feeling of being 
shortchanged. Besides, Caracalla was a lunatic and it 
was best to indulge him. 

Forever prowling the city in a long, flowing cloak — 
winter or summer — a garment from which he de- 
rived his name, Caracalla would order the execution 
of a man, halt it at the last moment, and then sen- 
tence the henchman he had detailed for the killing to 
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death for failure to carry out the countermanded or- 
der. 

He would invite hundreds to a banquet, serve them 
with his own hands, then have them all liquidated. A 
. friend one day, he could be a brutal, remorseless fiend 
the next, showing no sign of change in his attitude 
until the knife descended. His spies were everywhere, 
principally because he believed the people hated him 
and were planning his death. 

In this, his aberrated mind was absolutely correct. 
He was about as loved as a privy maggot. It was only 
by bribery that he maintained his position, racing 
about Rome like a hunted criminal, promising his 
bodyguards huge bonuses if they would only protect 
him. 

To guard himself against assassination he ordered 
special armor moulded like that of Alexander The 
Great. Its magic powers were supposed to protect him 
from the sharpest blade, but in order to insure that 
his enemies did not get the opportunity to test the 
fanciful theory of immunity, Caracalla moved about 
constantly from place to place. 

As a result, Rome, the master of the known world, 
was left without direction. For more than a generation 
it had floundered through a series of weak hands, but 
Caracella’s reign was to usher in an era of decline 
from which the empire would never recover. The once 
mighty Caesars had given way to a succession of wine- 
sodden, feeble-minded fops whose lunatic idea of gov- 
ernment was no government at all. A few years before, 
the crown had been sold to the highest bidder at an 
auction where the winner had promised to pay the 
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equivalent of 700 dollars per man to the generals 
whose troops would back him. The succeeding em- 
perors were not even of Roman stock, but only dis- 
tantly related to the original nobility by dubious mar- 
riage... if at all. If the truth were known, most were 
illegitimate, bastard sons of still other bastards, and 
as the mob filed out of the Colosseum cursing the rain 
and their own assorted misfortunes, neither it nor 
Caracalla realized that they were witnessing the be- 
ginning of the end of the great games which had be- 
gun 500 years before as part of a religious funeral 
ceremony honoring the dead and had steadily degen- 
erated into a sadistic spectacle that defiled the living. 

Rome was beginning to die and as her power crum- 
bled, so did the structure of the bloody carnival, but 
before that arena of death was finally emptied of its 
victims, thousands more would die horribly and the 
orgy of blood would mount to unparalleled heights. 

Caracalla would not live to see it, however. The rain 
had spoiled his no-quarter massacre and he would 
have to be satisfied with the execution of those un- 
lucky sailors who had allowed water to spot his toga. 
Within a few days he would be off to his latest hide- 
out in Syria. There, as he squatted in the scrub by 
the side of a dusty trail, relieving his royal bowels, a 
member of his escort, dissatisfied with Caracalla’s 
promises of riches and rewards for services rendered, 
would drive a dagger into his magic armor and re- 
lieve the dead emperor of his rings and jewelry, plus 
a large golden amulet which he wore around his neck 
to ward off evil spirits. 

But the mob of Rome would not concern itself with 
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Caracalla’s passing. Emperors came and went every 
few years now. There would be a new one to take his 
place and his games and public entertainment would 
be every bit as good, maybe even better. For no em- 
peror, however powerful or insane, would be foolish 
enough to alienate the feelings of the mob, the un- 
washed, jobless mass which lived on the dole and 
could become murderously vicious overnight if their 
expected “entertainment” was not forthcoming. 

Their bloodlust amusement temporarily halted for 
the day, a number of the perpetually jobless prole- 
tariat drift down to the cellars that honeycomb the 
approaches to the Colosseum, that vast structure which 
is now well into its second century of hosting de- 
bauchery and gore. In this dim, furtive world under 
the stands, they watch as Syrian and Moorish women 
perform obscene dances to the high pitched whistle of 
a flute, the clack of tambourines and the thump of 
kettledrums, while greasy peddlers pass among them 
hawking pictures of these dancers captured for all 
time at the height of their act by the deft hand of an 
artist who knows his anatomy down to the most re- 
vealing organ. For those who would rather participate 
than watch, the brothels are a convenient step or two 
away. Over the entrance to each cell whose dim recess 
is illuminated by a guttering torch, is chiseled the 
name of the girl, her price and her specialty, the lat- 
ter illustrated in no uncertain terms so that the cus- 
tomer will know exactly what he is getting for his 
money. 

If he manages to conclude whatever act the woman 
excells at without being beaten and robbed midway 
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through or acquiring a case of syphilis, he considers 
himself lucky. After all, the price is right, about 25 
cents, and he knows the chances he took when he 
wandered into that halfworld surrounding the stadium. 
Arranging his toga — all Roman citizens who attended 
the games were forced to wear the garment by im- 
perial decree even though it was extremely hot in 
summer and uncomfortable — our prototype sports fan 
usually repairs to a tavern. There he drinks wine that 
is close to being vinegar before stumbling home 
through the narrow twisting streets to his upstairs 
garret in an overcrowded tenement to await the next 
offering of the emperor. After 500 years of majestic 
history the Romans have now advanced to the point 
where they need not work and can attend the games 
almost every day of the year, weather permitting. No 
doubt about it, the rulers and arbiters of civilization 
have come a long way from their humble peasant ori- 
gins. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 


While the citizens of Rome made their way to the 
taverns and bars of the city where they could discuss 
the merits and shortcomings of the day’s performance, 
the performers who had survived that fatal festival 
huddled in the galleries and tunnel mazes below the 
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giant amphitheater. Night had begun to fall and oily 
smoke from flickering torches fastened to rests in the 
stone walls, mingled with the odor of fresh rain and 
damp concrete. Shadows bulked menacingly in the 
humid corridors and the sticky July air reeked with 
the foul smell of blood, decay and the fear sweated 
bodies of the condemned. For although the wretches 
who lay sprawled in the underground chambers of the 
arena have escaped death for today, tomorrow would 
come soon enough and the games begin promptly at 
dawn. It was the fortieth day of the summer festivals 
and before their program was sated, ten times the 
number of men presently incarcerated in the under- 
ground vaults of the Colosseum would be sent to their 
deaths. 

Because of the high mortality rate, the gladiators 
. were no longer the trained killers of bygone days. The 
crowd had eventually tired of professional tests of 
strength and skill. Technique and style were dull and 
time wasting. What they demanded, instead, and got, 
was wholesale slaughter and they reveled in it. Unless 
a man put on a fantastic show he could expect no 
mercy if he should fall, the morbid minded multitude 
always voting for the death stroke. The arena’s vic- 
tims were merely carcasses, so many bodies to feed 
the Colosseum’s insatiable maw. 

As the doomed lay with the ghastly firelight spill- 
ing brilliant orange over their bleeding, half naked 
bodies, a terrifying, almost inhuman groan drifts up 
to the guards above. It consists of moaning wounded, 
the sighs of men resigned to their fate, the death songs 
of captured tribesmen, the crying of the terrified, the 
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prayers of men and women and the bewildered whim- 
pering of children who have the misfortune to be born 
to parents who believe in a god the emperor does not 
recognize. In the gloom and semi-darkness of that 
hopeless limbo which resembles more the Gates of 
Hell than any portals on this earth, the future holds 
only death and degradation. And because the polluted 
atmosphere symbolizes the very nadir of their exist- 
ence, death is looked upon as a release from further 
torture. It is only the manner in which it might come 
that makes the victims shudder with fright. 

For death in the Roman arena was as brutal as it 
was varied. The games had specialized in the business 
of violently ending men’s lives for 500 years and now 
had reached the point where all the types of novel 
fatalities had been practically exhausted. Victims had 
been burned alive, crucified, had their livers, eyes or 
hearts torn out by birds trained to attack only the 
specified organ; they'd been emasculated, wrenched 
apart, disemboweled, drowned, thrown to wild ani- 
mals, flogged, eaten by ants, used for target practice, 
buried alive, beaten, starved, penned in a cage and 
left to rot, decapitated, flung off cliffs and stoned. 
Death had come swiftly. But more often death had 
come slowly, agonizingly, and it had also come with 
degenerate shame, as when women were forced to 
have sexual relations with animals or were ravaged by 
bulls and leopards in the re-enactment of some mythi- 
cal fable staged for the emperor's pleasure. Once a 
person was led out onto the sand of the arena, he left 
the world of humanity and rarely returned to it. 

But there were those who watched the condemned. 
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sufferers, who had the power to save a few — albeit a 
very few — at least temporarily. These were the 
lanistae or gladiator masters who trained fighters espe- 
cially for the arena. In the old days they were among 
the most important men in the empire, for they liter- 
ally bought, sold, rented or withheld their charges, 
dickering for a price as if they were dealing in cattle. 
But circumstances had changed greatly since the good 
old days. A trained gladiator was too expensive to 
train, keep and feed, if his life were to be forfeited at 
first combat and the business of raising gladiators, like 
ranchers now raise livestock for the slaughterhouse, 
subjected as it was to the whim of the market, was no 
longer profitable. Except in rare cases when the edi- 
tor who gave the games appreciated martial skill, 
gladiators were little more than members of despised 
religious sects, desperate criminals, prisoners of war, 
men condemned to the arena for murder, arson, rob- 
bery, mutiny and sacrilege. Yet these crimes could 
and did take in a vast amount of territory, and when 
prospective victims were short, the pettiest misde- 
meanor might easily be termed robbery and the pun- 
ishment was almost always a sentence to the gladia- 
torial mills. Then there were the slaves and in the 
later empire, Roman citizens of the third estate, un- 
lucky freedmen or peasants, plucked off the streets 
and farms without trial to feed the ever grumbling, 
voracious belly of the games. Now in its 500th year, 
the monster seemed to go on forever, from dawn to 
sunset, every day of the year. 

The fantastic demands made by the games and the 
mob which seemed to live only for the cruel pleasure 
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it derived from these sadistic spectacles, not only 
bankrupted the treasury but caused whole populations 
to be condemned to the insatiable death factory. For 
it was here that death was manufactured in every 
form, to suit every debased taste. 

As the lanistae, whips in hand, looked over the hud- 
dling shells of humanity which represented every tribe 
and people of the known world, their sharp predator’s 
eyes searched for the few who might prove profitable 
and worthwhile for further training. What they saw 
was not very encouraging. 

Amid this hodge-podge of foreign refuse, most were 
mumbling hasty prayers to gods which ranged from 
the cat-headed and monkey-faced Egyptian obsceni- 
ties to the unknown, all powerful Hebrew God Je- 
hovah. Here and there, the low murmuring which for- 
ever rumbled like a ceaseless tide in that dank cata- 
comb, was punctuated by the sharp screams of a 
prisoner pleading to be let free. Among the babble of 
many tongues a trained ear could pick out the steady, 
almost rhythmic thump of a man on the threshold of 
insanity, beating his head against the urine and blood 
streaked stones. The crack of the lash periodically 
hushed the din when it verged on riot and seemed 
ready to break out and swallow the whole of Rome 
in an outburst of vengeful protest. Then of course, 
there were the shrieks and beastlike cries of the tor- 
tured. The jaws snapping shut in agony, the teeth 
gnashing, froth bubbling from contorted lips, the 
head shaking convulsions produced by pain so ex- 
cruciating that when the others saw what was hap- 
pening to one of their reluctant kind, they literally 
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welcomed the arena, no matter how revolting the 
death it had to offer. 

One stubborn case who refuses to fight despite 
repeated brandings and whippings, is bound at last 
to a plank ‘able. His sexual organs are smeared with 
an oily substance and then set afire. His howling 
rushes through the underground tunnels like some 
stricken beast’s, and when his privates are reduced 
to blackened ash, his nude, lifeless body is thrown 
into a great corpse pit. In the other extreme, a huge 
German, his long blond braids dipped in animal 
fat so that they can be twisted into outlandish shapes, 
strides cockily about the cramped sewer, his hair 
shaped into two pointed horns that sweep upward 
from his temples. The bullheaded apparition is en- 
amoured with the myth of his own invincibility, and 
he makes jokes in his native tongue, belittling the 
chances of those around him who may have to face 
him on the morrow. They are a stumpy Thracian 
with the mangy remains of a lion’s pelt about head 
and shoulders and a tall, long muscled Sudanese 
Negro, blue-bottle black and known to the ancients 
as a Nubian. 

A thin, fox sly Egyptian, his once luxurious gar- 
ments swarming with lice, strokes the point of his 
spade bearded chin and smiles with amused inso- 
lence at the bumbling, Teutonic oaf. Nevertheless, 
he is devising a strategy in case it is he who must 
fight the German. A shaggy red haired Celt, his 
wrists and ankles striped with colored circles, his 
face streaked with white and blue by a clayish paste, 
gazes uncomprehendingly at it all. He has been but 
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lately captured in Scotland on a night raid across 
the famous wall the Emperor Hadrian built a century 
ago and cannot yet grasp the full implication of the 
situation that has befallen him. Lurking in the shad- 
ows, near the wall, two Scythians from Asia Minor 
clad only in quilted tunics that reach to their ankles, 
whisper in some mysterious tongue. A Dacian from 
the mountains of Yugoslavia, a pastoral nomad coy- 
ered by the skin of some wild animal and reeking 
like a goat, sits propped against the chill vault, his 
face in a dish of wheat so coarse and of such poor 
quality that it cannot be baked into bread but must 
be eaten like lumped porridge. A bearded, wild eyed 
Armenian, naked except for the hair on his body 
and a pair of oxhide sandals, watches the Dacian 
wolf his bowl of polenta down and spits into the 
darkness contemptuously. Meanwhile in the shadows, 
the two Scythians have ceased their whispering. One 
caresses the other, and moving as far away from the 
rest as possible, turns his back and raises his skirt- 
like shift, presenting his bared buttocks to his lover. 
The sour faced Armenian notices and spits again, but 
the bearded German giant is not content with regis- 
tering his disgust in the manner of the Armenian 
goatherd. He steps between the two pederasts and 
pries them apart, lecturing them on the sins of un- 
natural lust. They do not understand his words, but 
they cannot mistake his intentions. Together, they 
leap upon him. He shakes them off with a shrug and 
swipes at one with a bear-sized paw, knocking him 
senseless. The other he slams against the wall, and 
when the dark little man has the temerity to spit in 
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his face, he closes his fist over the hawklike nose and 
grunts with obvious pleasure listening to the bones 
break as he wipes the dripping gobbet of phlegm 
from his bearded cheek. 

During the commotion a lanista accompanied by 
four armed guards with helmet and breastplate, suc- 
ceeds in making his way through the crowd of pris- 
oners. The curl of the lash on the Goth’s half naked 
back causes him to drop the squirming Scythian to 
the floor. He turns rapidly, for a man of his size, 
bellowing his rage at the Roman intruders. 

This man-beast would make a fine killer, Silanus, 
the lanista and formerly a gladiator himself thinks, 
but he’s too unruly. “Give me his papers,” he barks 
at one of the guards, while the others hold back the 
giant with the points of their pilums, long javelin 
like spears. 

A piece of parchment is thrust into the trainer's 
hands and as a gleaming torch is held closer so that 
he may read — a skill very rare among ex-gladiators 
— Silanus’ face is fully exposed. It is not a pretty 
sight. The left eye is partially closed and covered by 
scar tissue, the result of an axe’s chop in an old arena 
fight. Stitch scars where his jaw has been sewn to- 
gether, split his face, and no amount of beard ar- 
ranging will ever cover them. One shoulder is a 
livid hollow where the cauterizing irons have burned, 
and when Silanus moves, his right leg displays a 
visible limp. 

But the lanista has overcome the disfigurement of 
the arena and although his wounds bother him even 
more than they show, he has worked himself up to 
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head trainer of the Great School at Rome, the largest 
and most famous of all gladiator training centers. Now 
as he scans the list of men who are imprisoned below 
the Colosseum, looking for some information about 
the German, his mind works rapidly, thinking of the 
possible markets to which his promoter could sell the 
giant for a profit. 

As an ex-gladiator, Silanus was in the employ of 
a wealthy merchant who had hired him for his knowl- 
edge of the arena to run his newly acquired enterprise, 
the Great School. At one time the school had belonged 
to the emperor, but over the years it had been sold 
— like everything else in the empire, along with 
household furnishings from the palace and personal 
clothing — to meet the costs of riotous, irresponsible 
living. If the truth were known, Rome and its rulers 
had been in hock to money lenders for more than 
fifty years, If it had been any other group, they would 
have been sentenced to debtor's prison and the arena, 
long before. 

Upon the death of Commodus who had squan- 
dered the money in the treasury carefully. built up 
by his frugal predecessor Marcus Aurelius, the im- 
perial house’s entire holdings had been auctioned off, 
including the emperor's shaving soaps, lotions, house- 
hold statues and even the corps of male prostitutes 
with which he took his pleasure. Included in this 
general bargain basement sale had gone the Great 
Gladiatorial School. 

And why not? The school was a bad investment, 
almost empty these days, its students mere novices 
who were thrown into the arena with little more than 
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a few rudimentary lessons. In fact, the new owner, 
one Quintis Polidor, was seriously thinking of convert- 
ing it into a barrack to house the overflow of captives 
that were constantly streaming in to glut the games 
program. For one thing, the atmosphere below the 
Colosseum was unhealthy and too many prisoners 
were dying before they could be put into the arena, 
and if they didn’t die, they were so weakened by 
cramped, disease-ridden quarters and bad food that 
the show they subsequently put on was miserable. 
The crowd was beginning to complain about the 
poor quality of the dying and if the emperor ever 
listened to them, Quintis Polidor and his trainer, Si- 
lanus, might easily find themselves facing the sword 
or the wild beasts. 

Nor was this unpleasant possibility remote. If 
nothing else, the death of Polidor would remove a 
debt of over fifty million sesterces (ten million dol- 
lars) which the emperor owed Polidor. In addition, 
since the emperor had also persuaded the merchant 
to name him as his sole heir, all of Polidor’s vast 
holdings, his ships, slaves, estates and mortgages, 
would fall into Caracalla’s hands and he could then 
proceed to sell them all over again for the money he 
was so chronically short of. 

No, it would not be a good idea to allow the em- 
peror to hear that the crowd was dissatisfied with the 
caliber of Polidor’s and Silanus’ games. Why only last 
week, Caracalla had condemned a granary official 
to be torn apart by wild beasts because he had 
angered the mob by withholding extra grain rations. 
The fact that there was no grain to be given out, due 
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to the emperor’s having ordered that grain ships 
leaving Egypt should be loaded with special sand 
for the arena, instead of food, made no difference. 
The luckless official quickly found himself stumbling 
to his knees on the very sand he had dutifully im- 
ported, the mob howling about him, still preferring 
blood to bread as its daily fare, while a pack of 
stinking hyenas tore him to pieces, crunching his 
bones and wolfing his entrails while he still lived. 

Yes, it was best to humor the emperor whenever he 
was in the city, which wasn’t too often, He was for- 
ever borrowing money to take trips — to his hideouts 
— he confided with a titter to Polidor, and once he 
was gone the games master could ease up on the 
quality of the cattle he provided the arena with, and 
to hell with the mob. But as for now, neither Polidor 
nor Silanus could count on Caracalla’s sudden de- 
parture. The titanic free-for-all which the rains had 
postponed would most certainly ‘be demanded for 
the following day. After that, there was still another 
week of imaginative slaughter to go, and both the 
emperor and the crowd would have to be pleased. 

Bearing this in mind, Silanus’ arthritically crooked 
finger twisted down the parchment, his eyes scanning 
the yellowed papyrus by the light of the flickering 
torch. 

Most of the prisoners were referred to by nation- 
ality. Very few had names and were lumped together 
as so many Gauls, Cimbri, Carthaginians, Jews or 
Arabians. But there were a few exceptions, among 
them the German, a Cimbri tribesman from the Teu- 
toberg Forest where two hundred years before three 
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Roman legions had been wiped out to the last man. 
The Romans had never really conquered that region, 
despite repeated attempts. It was still wild and prim- 
itive and every few years from out of its dark and 
gloomy shades, monsters like this one would burst, 
pillaging isolated Roman forts and outposts, burning 
them to the ground and decapitating the entire gar- 
rison. They never took a prisoner, but the Romans did. 
Not out of love for their enemies, but rather to feed 
the bottomless pit of the games. 

The Germans and especially the Cimbri strain, were 
highly valued as fighters, and since they refused to 
work in the mines, could not be made slaves of, and 
were dangerous unless constantly watched or locked 
up, the arena was the logical outlet for them. A Greek 
had culture. In fact, he could usually teach you some- 
thing. A Briton could be tamed. Egyptians and Afri- 
cans made faithful attendants, particularly after they 
had been castrated, but the German barbarians were 
impossible. Even as allies they were treacherous. They 
were like killer bulls, only good for one thing, sport. 

Otho, the huge Teuton, was one of them, even to 
the horn braids that stuck up out of his head. As he 
stood glowering against the stone wall of the dungeon, 
a brace of javelin heads pointed directly at his eyes, 
Silanus read the report appended to the list of pris- 
oners that told all about him. It was short, but there 
was enough there to piece the story together: 

Otho, Goth, captured near Reginum by 5th Co- 

hort, 10th Legion. Five bodies found about him 

escaped twice after killing his guards with his 
hands, extremely dangerous. 
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Silanus, who had fought Germans in the arena, 
but none quite this big, could easily picture Otho in 
action, his six foot six bulk wielding the short stabbing 
spear, hurling it first from long range to impale the 
legionaires then breaking the head off at the haft 
and using it as a sword on any foolish enough to 
close with him. Otho had probably killed a lot of 
enemies that way, and from the look of him, might 
be a valuable piece of property. 

Motioning the javelins of the guard down, Silanus 
limped crablike in front of the blond, horn haired 
behemoth. An amused light blazed from the German’s 
eyes as they narrowed on the diminutive bantam 
below them. For a second Silanus detected a cruel 
pleasure tugging at the edges of the Goth’s bearded 
lip. Then, as quickly as it had come, it vanished, 
replaced by a look of dumb respect for the steely eyed, 
dark cripple that confronted him. 


Since the primitive savage could hardly be ex- 
pected to speak a civilized tongue, Silanus motioned 
him to follow the guards and surprisingly enough, he 
did, shuffling off between them like a docile ox. He 
wasn’t fooling Silanus, however, and the trainer nod- 
ded at his assistant to keep close watch on every 
move the German made. 


When the wildman had gone, Silanus’ eyes scanned 
the list once more before resuming his physical in- 
spection of the prisoners. This closer examination only 
justified his original appraisal. They were a sorry 
lot. Fully half of them were poor bastard heretics, 
old men and young boys who wouldn’t offer any type 
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of resistance, no matter how provoked. They should 
have never left the farm. The’d be better at weaving 
baskets than wielding swords. The majority of the 
remainder would have been sold as household slaves, 
had not the master of the games been hard up for 
bodies. Still, there were a few who might just possibly 
do. That hawknosed Egyptian, for instance, might 
make a fine netman. He looked agile enough. And 
that horny handed Armenian with a bush for a face 
. .. put a two-handed sword in his powerful hands 
and he might even beat that German. Then there was 
that doe-eyed Briton, the redhead, with his mouth 
perpetually agape with bewilderment. But don’t let 
that dumb look fool you. Silanus had fought as a 
legionaire in Britain before he had been condemned 
to the arena for striking a superior; those peaceful 
looking Celts were terror when they came at you 
howling on horseback or slinging stones or hurling 
spears from light chariots, their faces dipped in paint, 
shrieking as though their lungs would burst. And 
how about that Dacian, lapping up the few dried 
crumbs in his bowl? He looks like a wolf and is prob- 
ably twice as nasty, but no worse than that pair of 
Scythians the German almost killed. They're not only 
a cruel race, but much cleverer than that meat cleav- 
ing bumpkin. Not as strong perhaps, but I'd give a 
month's pay to see what they'd do to that oaf if they 
caught him alone and unaware in some dark alley. 
After spoiling their little love affair, they'd probably 
think up some tortures that would make us blanch. 
Walking deliberately about the stone compound, 
nudging one prisoner with his toe, looking at the teeth 
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and eyes of another, as though he were inspecting 
animals for market, running his gnarled, practiced 
hand over the thighs and buttocks, shoulder and arm 
muscles of still another, Silanus concluded his inspec- 
tion and singled out some additional prisoners who 
showed promise of becoming trained gladiators. In- 
cluded in the group were the two Scythians, the 
Armenian, the Egyptian, two Sudanese Negroes, an 
Iberian from Spain, the Thracian, the Briton, a Car- 
thaginian from North Africa, a Frank with a ring 
through his nose and the Dacian glutton who still 
licked the last dregs from his bowl. 

Before turning to go, Silanus glanced casually at 
his list, and noticed the entry of one Felix Bulla, 
whose name might possibly be that of a celebrated 
highwayman’s. A quick look at the appended reports 
confirmed that they were one and the same. 

So this was the famous Bulla! Silanus had heard of 
him. He’d led the Praetorian guard a merry chase 
throughout the southern provinces, waylaying mer- 
chants and traders whose ships docked at Brundusium 
(modern day Brindisi) after first determining where 
they were coming from, where they were going and 
what they were carrying. For two years, no shipment 
which passed into Rome from the south of Italy es- 
caped being picked over by Bulla first. And yet, the 
bandit was not greedy. He took a little and left a 
little. If he detained an artisan or craftsman to work 
on some equipment for his band, the outlaw always 
paid them well before releasing them. It was only 
when two of his men were captured and condemned 
to the lions, that a series of events leading directly 
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to his capture, were triggered. Bulla impersonating 
the chief district officer who required men for his 
own spectacles, fast-talked the local constabulary into 
turning the two over to him, and since the games at 
Rome took precedence over the smaller tank-town 
shows, they were surrendered without question. When 
news of his daring escapade reached the general 
public — news which Bulla made sure was circu- 
lated — more and more slaves joined his band, and 
Bulla defeated everything that Imperial Rome could 
send against him. In the course of his hit-and-run 
attacks he captured a centurion charged with bring- 
ing him back a captive, shaved his head and told him 
to inform the emperor that if masters treated their 
slaves better, there would be no need to rob. 

This last insult infuriated the emperor and a de- 
termined expedition was launched to bring the im- 
pudent Bulla in at all costs. Gold was spread around 
to informers and Bulla was betrayed and captured 
by the person he trusted most. 

It had all started at the inn of The Gay Ones, a 
suitable enough name, for it was well inhabited by 
homosexuals and other deviates. A Syrian woman ran 
it and it was situated on a well traveled trade route 
near a shallow river ford in a grove of umbrella- 
shaped cypress. Bulla used it as a sort of listening 
post, posing as a smith who worked on traders’ ani- 
mals that passed through. He was also carrying on an 
affair with one of the inn’s serving maids, who 
doubled as a prostitute when clients with the price 
stayed the night. In those days most inns were 
brothels and the most famous whore in the district 
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was the hostess and owner of The Gay Ones, the 
Syrian woman, Albana. 

She was a charming if hefty slut, a dark voluptuous 
female with immense breasts and a soft buttery belly 
which she displayed to her patrons every evening, 
conditions permitting. After the greasy tavern’s late 
meal — which, more often than not, consisted of 
human flesh disguised as veal — before an audience of 
dusty merchants, sailors, mule drivers and assorted 
farmboys who had sneaked off their masters’ estates to 
watch, Albana would begin her dance. Whirling to 
the exotic music of string and reed, she would ex- 
tend a drunken invitation to the weary traveler, 
praising the hospitality of her inn while guzzling 
wine from a skin. Her robes were diaphanous, practi- 
cally transparent and the guests, their eyes bulging, 
hardly able to believe their good fortune, knew that 
everything they had heard about the lewd goings on 
at the inn was true. 

Her suggestive words slurred by the wine, Albana 
begins to click the castanettes on the fingers of her 
graceful hands. Their staccato rhythm contrasts with 
the smooth flowing of her long, unbound hair. As she 
twists and shakes in the dimly lit room filled with the 
smoke from the kitchen and heavily impregnated with 
oil fumes, spices and the smell of drying sausage, her 
audience catches fleeting glimpses of bare breasts, a 
rounded rump, a heavy thigh, a deeply hollowed 
navel with its inviting darkness below, all drama- 
tized by the wanton posturing and the obscene lyrics 
of the bawdy songs she sings. Shouts and oaths urge 
her on. Albana whirls, faster and faster. Then, just as 
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suddenly the music stops and she disappears in the 
darkness. 

While her guests cheer and applaud and quickly 
make arrangements to quench the fire in their loins 
with Albana’s serving wenches, the proprietress walks 
out into the stable which adjoins the inn. Miraculously 
she has regained her equilibrium and there is not 
the slightest trace of«alcoholic influence in her move- 
ments. There never is. Albana puts on a good show 
for her patrons, but she only drinks colored water 
and never sleeps with any of them, despite the lusty 
promise of her act and her reputation. Instead, she is 
more interested in what Felix Bulla, her outlaw part- 
ner is up to. 

In the stable, while laughter and mock shrieks of 
female indignation echo from the inn, she and Felix 
rifle the packs of the merchants. Only the bulkier 
goods are found here, of course, the travelers warily © 
keeping their most valuable possessions with them. 
Later that night while they snore on pillows stuffed 
with reeds instead of feathers, in rooms teeming with 
fleas and bedbugs, with lizards and spiders dropping 
down from the ceiling, the rest of their purses will be 
removed. For the moment, however, Albana and 
Bulla must be content with secondary prizes, and 
tonight’s haul is not bad. While crickets chirp in the 
dark marshy shadows, the Syrian woman and her 
partner deftly remove a sampling of merchandise 
from each pack. In this way the theft will not be 
missed until the merchants market their wares, most 
of which will be sold in Rome, a long distance over 
the mountains and at least ten days travel away. By 
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using this method Bulla and his comely companion 
have been able to steal with impunity for almost five 
years, very few of their victims ever being able to 
pin down the exact spot of their loss. For a journey 
of ten days, also means ten nights at ten different 
inns. The road to Rome has always been hard and 
treacherous, and many of the travelers will never 
complete the journey for all robbers are not as so- 
phisticated as Bulla and Albana. They would rather 
cut your throat, take all they can, and caution be 
damned. 

While the two finish their work, the guests are 
being led upstairs, pawing the exposed breasts of 
their seducers, planting slobbering wine-soaked kisses 
on their necks and lips, blissfully unaware that col- 
lectively they will lose a total of 50,000 sesterces 
(10,000 dollars) to the enterprise of their Syrian 
hostess and her fraudulent blacksmith ally. So far, 
the loot consists of a dozen fine silken capes from 
Asia, two kegs of powerful seasoning that we know 
today as pepper, so rare in Roman times, that it was 
practically priceless, cutlery from Gaul and Spain, 
the finest in the Ancient World, and some expensive 
dyes. The bulging purses of the merchants will come 
later. 

Albana is certain she can sell this lot off within a 
few days and as she makes out a receipt for his share, 
Bulla catches the heady scent of her perfume. It is 
mixed with a butter ointment, which the Romans 
used to rub themselves down with, and mingles not 
unpleasantly with the slight hint of body odor from 
her dance. Bulla has always admired his voluptuous 
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confederate’s beauty. The Syrian woman has an al- 
most magnetic attraction for men, and when he re- 
calls the wild lovemaking he enjoyed with another 
such female in a cellar underneath the arena, his 
mind reels in a swirl of erotic pictures of hungry 
arms, legs, breasts and mouths. Being a shrewd busi- 
nessman, he has never touched Albana, but he has 
caught her watching him when she thought he wasn’t 
looking, and he has never seen or heard of her being 
with another man. Perhaps she is a lesbian, he thinks, 
one of those women who love their own kind ex- 
clusively. It is quite possible, for The Gay Ones is 
notorious for perversion. Although he doesn’t go in 
for such “entertainment”, it is said that Albana’s girls 
and patrons have put on shows that would be the 
envy of any Roman degenerate, man or woman. 

Nevertheless, despite his doubts about mixing busi- 
ness with pleasure, Albana has captivated Bulla and 
he is going to discover just what it is that makes her 
tick. In the darkness of the stable, he runs his hand 
over her warm flank. She continues compiling their 
list, evidently oblivious to his caress, Bulla overlooks 
the snub and slowly slides his hand up along her 
belly band, until he cups her left breasts. She turns 
suddenly, right into his arms, a look of both bewilder- 
ment and joy on her face. Then she is squirming pas- 
sionately against him and it is better and more unin- 
hibited than anything ever shown him beneath the 
stands. 

The third member to witness Albana’s technique is 
also shocked. She is Cita, the serving wench Bulla 
has been regularly bedding down in the stable after 
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working hours. Having finished with her client, an old 
wine peddler with more imagination than stamina, 
she had hurried to her stable lover for a midnight 
romp in the hay, only to find a clawing, puffing Albana 
wrapped around him. Being young and somewhat 
naive despite her occupation, she goes straight to 
the prefecture of the nearby provincial garrison. In 
the early morning hours while Bulla and Albana are 
engaged in an encore embellished with a few new 
variations, a squad of soldiers led by the centurion 
whose scalp Bulla once shaved, pries them apart and 
Roman justice takes charge. 

Bulla was recognized at once by the man he had 
humiliated and the little serving wench, no longer 
certain that she had done the right thing, began 
crying as her former bed partner was manacled and 
led away, pounded in the kidneys with the blunt end 
of a pilum and thrown into a dung cart. After taking 
care of the prisoner and thus insuring himself a 
promotion, the centurion in charge then turned to the 
woman who had been Bulla’s partner not only in 
spirit but apparently in the flesh, his mind devising a 
fitting punishment for her crimes. 

It was well known that the inn of The Gay Ones 
was a house of ill repute, to put it mildly. If the truth 
were known, the centurion himself had attended many 
a tete-a-tete there. After all, duty in the provinces 
among the hicks was a pretty grim assignment and 
a man had to have some diversion or else he would 
go mad. The little diversion the centurion had helped 
himself to, had occurred not very long ago. It had 
taken place on a feast day. Albana’s tavern had been 
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packed and if he were not mistaken, he had lost a 
valuable ring during the orgiastic proceedings. They 
had been fantastically wicked and attention getting. 

For the grande finale, Albana had arranged for a 
trained burro to mount one of her serving women, a 
big boned slut who had accomplished the feat many 
times before and survived. But on this occasion, the 
animal had proven too impetuous and the woman 
hemorrhaged and died. As a consequence, she could 
not be tried and executed for the unnatural act. Be- 
sides, the centurion had been one of the most avid 
spectators. He could hardly press charges. 

But now things were different. He had not only 
broken up the ring that had insulted and bedeviled 
the emperor himself, but he had captured its leader. 
Let the emperor have Bulla to do with what he 
wished, the centurion would take his revenge with 
the Syrian whore. 

After the outlaw had been led away and the 
legionaires grew tired of assaulting the women who 
took all the fun out of it by cooperating fully, the 
centurion decided that the time had come for his own 
grand finale. In the center of the courtyard an over- 
sized bed had been set up and upon it Albana was 
forced to rubdown the barnyard animal, who had 
caused the death of her serving woman, before intro- 
ducing him into her own body. The act almost 
killed her but her hysterical senses were intact enough 
to understand the ultimate penalty which Roman law 
would allow to befall her: 

Be it your will then on the morrow to cut the 
throat of this ass and, emptying him of all his entrails, 
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to sew into the midst of his belly, naked, the slut 
who preferred him to us, so that only her face is left 
protruding and the rest of her body is imprisoned in 
the beast’s embrace. Then let us expose on some 
rugged rock the ass thus bestuffed and insewn, and 
commit it to the sun’s burning rays. Thus both will 
suffer what you have rightly ordained — the ass that 
death which he has long merited, and the woman 
the bites of beasts when the worms mangle her limbs 
and the agony of fire when the sun’s excessive heat 
burns in the ass’s womb, and the torment of the gib- 
bet when dogs and vultures draw out her inmost 
entrails. 

Count also her other pangs and tortures: alive 
she will inhabit the belly of a dead animal, and she 
will suffer the immoderate stench as the heat torments 
her nostrils, and she will waste away in mortal 
hunger from long starvation, with no hands free to 
compass death for herself. 

This horrible sentence, not uncommon among the 
lawgivers of Western Civilization was duly carried 
out. The inn of The Gay Ones was auctioned off to- 
gether with all its holdings and the proceeds were 
delivered to the imperial treasury, The outlaw band 
was brought to Rome and exhibited at a minor tri- 
umph before being sentenced to the arena. The cen- 
turion who had captured them was rescued from the 
provinces and, as his reward, posted to the emperor's 
bodyguard. 

As for Felix Bulla, the celebrated highwayman, he 
languished in the dungeons of the Colosseum waiting 
to be torn apart by wild beasts. However, there was 
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one possibility he might escape the end devised for 
him. If he were chosen for gladiatorial training, he 
would at least have a fighting chance, and whatever 
his crimes, should he survive the arena, he might be 
given a wooden sword, symbol of freedom, and let 
go. Of course, there was little hope of that, but better 
to die fighting with a sword in one’s hand than to 
provide a grisly meal for a menagerie of ravenous 
carnivores. 

Bulla knew this and so did Silanus the trainer. As 
the scarfaced former gladiator raised his good eye 
from the list he held in his hand to look at Bulla, 
he could feel the pressure mounting in the prisoner. 
He could read it like a scale, by the color rising away 
beneath the deeply tanned skin, the veins standing 
out like corded rope, the sweat beading out on skin 
already grown clammy. When Silanus nodded his 
head, he thought Bulla would kiss his hand, so grate- 
ful was he for the reprieve. 

The crippled trainer chuckled as Bulla took his 
place with the others and was led away. Even the 
boldest highwaymen, the haughtiest aristocrats, the 
bravest soldiers and the most murderous brigands 
quaked in terror when imprisoned beneath the arena. 
The Colosseum was the great leveler. All cringed at — 
the thought of entering its gates. The fastening of the 
huge bars cut off any hope of salvation. The door to 
life was sealed forever and within, there was only 
death. Silanus had seen it many times, and of all the 
victims the arena slew, tortured and degraded, only 
two groups, the most unlikely of all the prisoners, had 
faced death without begging, without bargaining, 
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without trying to make any last minute deals . . . those 
miserable weakling heretics . . . the Christians and 
the Jews. 

Why he called them heretics, Silanus did not know. 
He certainly did not believe in God, himself, any God. 
Including the numerous Roman deities, And because 
he didn’t, he could not understand how these simple- 
tons could go to their deaths, calmly, bravely, with- 
out recanting, without denying their ridiculous faith, 
when all they had to do was make a simple declara- 
tion that they no longer believed in order to be set 
free. They didn’t even have to acknowledge the divin- 
ity of the emperor. Yet they still clung to their mystical 
beliefs. The whole thing was beyond Silanus. He 
couldn’t understand it. 

Of course not all the members of those miserable 
sects faced death bravely. In that, at least, they were 
human. But a surprising number refused to com- 
promise to the very end, and Silanus had to admire 
them as they were led to the torch, the hook and the 
fangs of flesheaters, chanting and singing until the 
last of them had been cut down. It amazed this man 
who was so hardpressed to discover anything in life 
that was remarkable after witnessing the sights that 
he had seen, and as he limped off behind the small 
group who had temporarily been reprieved from to- 
morrow’s games, he consigned the rest to immediate 
death with a perfunctory wave of a hand from which 
the two middle fingers were missing. 

As the guards herded the unfortunates into cells to 
await their execution, and Silanus went off to deliver 
his preliminary lecture to the new gladiator candi- 
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dates, down beneath the stones his feet rested upon, 
a ghoulish carnival was taking place. Deep in the 
foulest recesses of this madhouse, where air and the 
light were so bad that candles sputtered out with 
annoying persistence, butchers, their bodies and limbs 
encrusted with clotted gore, their noses masked by 
towels soaked in strong vinegar, worked huge cleavers 
with mighty swipes. They also are condemned crim- 
inals who have escaped the hell of the arena and the 
mines, only to be trapped in a brutal nightmare even 
more hellish. In the black, reeking bowels of the 
amphitheater they chop up the mutilated corpses of 
those already killed in the arena. They slice off arms 
and legs, sever heads, quarter torn and half-chewed 
torsos, choking on the putrid stink and the loathesome 
smell despite the mask of vinegar. In that revolting 
pit, literally wallowing in blood, some go mad and 
drive the cleaver into their own flesh, or run amok 
among their fellows rending and slashing. But night 
after night, day after day, the ghastly work con- 
tinues, for there must be food for the thousands of 
snarling beasts that pace to and fro, penned at yet 
a deeper level below. 

So monstrous and huge is the mammoth charnel 
house that its cellars seem to descend to hell itself. 
For this nauseating death factory is surely the devil's 
domain, truly the lair of the Great Beast, an evil, 
corpse-devouring creature that feeds on its own vomit. 
For as it disgorges victims from its obscene belly, the 
torn, dismembered cadavers are taken back again to 
feed the awful agents that spew out and perpetuate 
this unholy slaughter. In the black stench of the tomb 
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an enormous Alpixe bear dips his muzzle in blood, a 
leopard claws at a muscled thigh that once belonged 
to a Sicilian peasant, spitting, pulling it away from two 
other big cats. A hyena crunches the bones of an odd 
lot sternum. A huge gray wolf laps up a pool of 
blood and thousands of rats, big as cats, crawl and 
skitter in the darkness. 

These then, are the ingredients that go into making 
a Roman's holiday complete. This is what goes on 
during a breathing space between games two hundred 
and thirteen years after the birth of the Saviour. This 
is what the Colosseum, that great and glorified won- 
der of the ancient world is really like, for any who 
care to make its intimate acquaintance. 


BREAD AND CIRCUSES 


It seems inconceivable that a mighty nation possess- 
ing an empire that stretched from England to India 
and from Denmark to the Sudan, could subsist solely 
on a diet of blood and debauchery. But the Rome of 
200 A.D. did. Despite its imposing record as peace- 
maker, ruler and lawgiver to the ancient world, Rome 
was a corrupt shell, as remote and alien to its orig- 
inal ideals and founders as the most savage tribesmen 
found within the boundaries of its vast domain. 

Rome has raised itself to a position of world leader- 
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ship by hard work, new ideas and a corps of dedicated 
public servants. From a grubby, primitive band of 
warriors eking out a miserable existence on the muddy 
banks of the Tiber, the Romans had grown to an 
immense power whose capital housed antiquity’s most 
dazzling displays. All roads led to Rome and all 
peoples whether satellite or foe, paid homage to 
Roman might. But somewhere along the trail of con- 
quest that brought riches, power and obedience to 
Roman will, the spark of genius had sputtered out. 
As the Romans first subdued then colonized the 
world, imposing their laws, customs and rigid system 
of order, the original Roman characteristics of indus- 
try, endurance and thrift, began to dissipate. With 
most of the world a vast reservoir of slaves and ser- 
vants, it was difficult to see the value of hard work. 
Instead, it was far easier to let the conquered peoples 
do it. And from household tasks and menial chores, 
this philosophy soon applied to farming and eventu- 
ally spread its poison to business and commerce, the 
once hardy Romans suddenly relinquishing all labor 
into slave hands. Soon this policy of surrendering the 
productive capacity that had made Rome great, was 
infecting her vaunted legions. Mercenaries, soldiers 
for hire, recruited from the dubious ranks of those 
Rome had already defeated in battle, swelled the 
columns that were once the terror of the known world. 
Romans, it seemed, no longer had the stomach for 
forced marches in the heat, Spartan endurance and 
wounds. It was far simpler to hire others to cope with 
that sort of life and do the dying for them. Besides, 
dusty campaigns in foreign lands no longer befitted 
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a Roman citizen. Whatever his estate, plebe or patri- 
cian, that primitive calling was now beneath him, and 
so, evidently, was the art of governing. 

With the bounty of the world pouring into their 
citadel, the Romans /soon became too sophisticated for 
mundane civic chores, From the crusty, hardbitten 
Caesars who once had watched over every detail of 
administration with jealous pride, the emperors of 
Rome had evolved into an ineffectual bunch of plea- 
sure seekers who loathed responsibility and left the 
government in the hands of their favorites. 

During some reigns, it was the palace eunuch who 
held the power of life and death, or the emperor's 
favorite homosexual playmate. In others, it was a 
teenage nymphomaniac or an ex slave who had started 
in the kitchen and worked his way up to imperial 
chamberlain or barber. As Rome grew powerful, her 
leaders grew soft and fat. The descendants of burly, 
illiterate warriors who had founded the regime and 
built it into an energetic, thriving republic, were, 
more often than not, tittering pansies or flabby, fun 
loving party goers who believed that life, in reality, 
was just a bowl of cherries and their mission in it 
consisted of eating the choicest, nothing more. 

But if power and wealth had undermined and cor- 
rupted the nobility, Rome’s dizzy climb to the heights 
also ruined the lower classes. They were still citizens 
of Rome, the mightiest empire the world had ever 
seen, but they were miserable beggers, idle thumb 
twiddlers, shorn of their self respect and made obso- 
lete by their very conquests. 

Slaves did all the work in Italy and the small shop- 





keeper, the small farmer, the stock which had made 
Rome great, could not compete with their cheap labor. 
A rich man treating his slaves like animals and work- 
ing them to death, could undercut any peasant's price 
on any product, gradually forcing him out of business 
and off his land. The same was true of the small 
merchant forced to buck the huge monopolies of big 
city combines whose slave labor goods could be 
produced so much more cheaply. Under this system, all 
manufacturing and agricultural power was soon con- 
centrated in the hands of the few, and after eliminat- 
ing competition, the price of goods was quickly raised, 
since it could be fixed at any level the monopolists 
desired. 

The emperor seldom interfered or objected. Usually, 
his chief advisers were the very same men who owned 
all the means of production and manipulated prices. 
If they weren't, they bribed enough officials who 
were. Of course, some emperors were keen enough to 
accept bribes directly, thus dispensing with middle- 
men, but because most of them cared only for their 
own pleasure, which usually meant indulging in the 
wildest sort of revelry, they were content to grant 
concessions in return for the means to pursue their 
personal foibles. 

While it is true that from time to time a reform 
monarch would attempt to clean out the grafters, they 
were too well entrenched to dislodge for long. After 
all, the interests of the reformers have always been 
spasmodic, while those of graft are perennial, and it 
was graft that lubricated the wheels of Roman gov- 
ernment. Although an isolated emperor might at- 
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tempt to destroy its stranglehold on the nation, his 
heir was usually a bumbling, pleasure loving fool 
who could be bribed and duped to leave the empire 
pretty much as it had been. Sensual pleasure and 
lavish living were the sedatives with which the con 
men of ancient Rome worked and these sedatives 
penetrated even to the lowest strata. 

In order to soothe and buy off the emperor, millions 
in tribute and gifts were given, whether in the form 
of a country estate, a harem of females, a stable of 
race horses, gold bullion, jewels, slaves, or naming 
the emperor heir to one’s fortune — although this was 
a bit risky since the signer might then die more pre- 
maturely than expected. But to soothe the rabble, the 
mob which had been uprooted from farm and factory 
by slave labor, another opiate had to be provided (for 
idle hands breed mischief) and this was the dole, a 
subsidy of bread and circuses. 

To get the collective mind of the vast army of un- 
employed off its troubles, the games and spectacles 
in the arena were given and vast death factories like 
the Colosseum were built to house them. The cruel- 
ties of death liberally sprinkled with overtones of 
sexual debasement were just the thing to keep the 
bored and brutalized mob occupied. Anything else 
was too obscure or sophisticated for them to grasp. 
They had been reduced to the comprehension of 
basic instincts only, and death and sex are the most 
primitive and basic. Perverted “novelty acts” which 
ended up wallowing in gore or the sight of a wild 
beast tearing a screaming woman apart, gratified 
both these instincts and the longer the games con- 
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tinued, the cruder, the lewder the mob’s tastes be- 
came. 

There was little an individual could do to fore- 
stall this wretched existence. He was trapped. If he 
continued to farm in the country, he could not sell 
his goods in the market place, and if he tried, the 
huge landowners would undercut him mercilessly. 
True, he could still live on subsistence agriculture, 
growing his own food, making his own clothes and re- 
maining pretty much on his own land. But how would 
he pay his taxes, especially when the district tax 
collector worked for the landowner and would not 
accept barter in lieu of coin? 

What could he do when the landowner’s henchmen 
cleverly moved boundary stones in the middle of the 
night, stole livestock or dammed up the water that 
flowed through the independent farmer's property? 
The courts were also in league with the rich, for they 
were well paid by them to render favorable verdicts, 
and should a farmer toil all his life, he would never 
get the money to reverse or even influence a decision 
against him. As a result there was little point in work- 
ing one’s own land and absolutely no future. It was 
better to go to Rome and live on the dole where the 
government provided a ration of grain, pocket money, 
free seats to the games and even a slave or two to wait 
upon men pensioned from the rigors and the chal- 
lenges of life at the ripe old age of thirty. 

But in the final analysis, this subsidy had its attrac- 
tions. After sweating under the hard yoke of rural labor 
or in a losing business, the games and the dole were 
a magnetic attraction. A man could grasp his measure 
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of security, marginal though it might be, while he 
watched others tormented with impunity. In the arena. 
he could, in effect, reverse places, witnessing others 
being humiliated without fear of it happening to 
him. In the faceless ranks of the mob he found 
comfort. He could delude himself into believing that 
his voice, lost though it was in the cheering multitude, 
nevertheless held the power of life and death. Be- 
sides, even though it was a mere pittance, the few 
coins he was given to jingle in his pocket was prob- 
ably more than he had ever owned on his stinking 
plot of manure in the country, and he would never 
again have to worry about bread for himself and his 
family. As a Roman citizen he was entitled to a 
grain ration and the mob always made sure it was 
fed. 

So went the story of Rome’s slave labor economy 
. . . the factor which most determined the life of its 
citizenry. Now, if the market was not glutted, it was 
threadbare and empty. Prices rose and fell with 
stunning swiftness and alarming results. Big mer- 
chants who spent millions on games to buy votes 
one day, were bankrupt and broke the next. Even 
large combines were crushed by the capricious changes 
of trade, but through all the speculation, fluctuation, 
rise and fall, the mob of Rome prevailed. The root- 
less rabble always got its games and its dole. A fleet 
of grain ships might sink in a storm. Locusts might 
ravage the storehouses of Egypt, emperors might fall, 
but the mob had to be fed or else. They knew it, 
and this measure of security, as mean and tawdry as 
it was, was at least a certainty, for it offered a guar- 
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antee in a world full of risk. It was sure. But when 
the mob clamored for free bread and amusements, 
which were always provided, there must have been 
some among them who realized that by exchanging 
security for choice, they had really lost their freedom 
to do anything else and were, in fact, captives them- 
selves, slaves of the dole. 


THE PATRICIANS 


If the plebian citizenry of Rome had been de- 
graded into a mass of unfeeling robots by their rulers, 
those same rulers, the patricians, had only themselves 
to blame for their own corruption. 

History has never recorded a more dissolute as- 
semblage. For sheer immorality, irresponsibility and 
cruelty spanning a long period of time, the emperors 
of Rome have no equal in the annals of mankind. 

With few exceptions, their reigns were lewd, in- 
human farces bereft of redeeming features. Had not 
withsttood the steady undermining of rot and cor- 
the Roman Empire been built on a massive founda- 
tion of strong tradition and law, it could not have 
withstood the steady undermining of rot and cor- 
rosion caused by their actions for as long as it did. 
Yet even this monolith of governmental masonry, so 
well thought out and put together, had limits of tol- 
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eration and it eventually fell apart under the neglect, 
graft and shocking abuses of its directors. It was as if 
a great and priceless machine had been left to run 
down and finally rust. That machine was the empire. 
For 500 years it had produced riches, fame and power 
for its owners, but after almost two centuries of ruth- 
less exploitation it was beginning to creak and col- 
lapse, and there were no longer competent men availa- 
ble to run it or repair the damage. 

True, Roman holdings were still vast. To the av- 
erage citizen, interested only in his own immediate 
welfare and the program of the upcoming games, the 
empire seemed stronger than ever. Nevertheless, dry 
rot had set in, the inexorable process of decline and 
disintegration had started. Rome was slowly losing its 
grip on its territories. It would take a long time before 
this decline in strength and position was fully ap- 
preciated, but a few keen minds were already re- 
flecting the trend to oblivion: treaties being broken, 
raids on frontier garrisons carried on without retalia- 
tion, defiance in the provinces, small military defeats 
which were quietly hushed up until they grew into 
large scale disasters, the increasing loss of grain ship- 
ments, naval mutinies, the fact that the legions were 
almost totally composed of foreigners, the steady de- 
cline of home industries, and most important of all, 
the appearance of men in high governmental places 
who were not of Roman stock and had absolutely no 
ability. 

Slowly, from within, Rome was being absorbed, 
sabotaged and sold out. It might take another hun- 
dred years to fully grasp this tremendous breakup, 
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but the powers of change were afoot. They meant to 
write finis to the Roman way of life, and it was al- 
ready too late to reverse the process. 

The beginning of the end had come when the 
citizenry of once “Republic Rome” had been duped 
of their birthright by the Caesars. “Republican Rome” 
was now a sham, the right to vote a farce. From a 
proudly independent people who chose their own 
leaders on the strength of merit, votes were now given 
to the candidate who could put on the biggest show 
in the arena, whoever he was and whatever his crimes. 
Seats in the senate were for sale, as though on a 
stock exchange. Everything and anything could be 
bought for a price and Rome was the marketplace for 
every imaginable transaction, ; 

As for the men and women who ruled this circus 
of deceit, their lives and personalities are directly 
reflected by the games they gave and the manner in 
which they reduced their subjects to cringing sub- 
servience. No history of the arena would be complete 
without a brief commentary on the absolute rulers 
of more than one hundred million souls who not only 
provided the games as a means to gratify their own 
warped passions and desires, but used them to shackle 
the grumbling mob which they reduced to indolent 
paupers and absolute dependence, 

The games which had begun as religious offerings 
at the funerals of masters of noble houses, were, at 
first, a novelty. The violent death of slaves, usually 
two or three pair, who fought at their dead master’s 
bier, was part of a display of homage paid to the late 
lamented, usually a warrior who had departed for the 
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home of his gods in style. Later, during victorious 
processional triumphs, prisoners of war were made to 
fight during the intermission between chariot races, 
held to commemorate great victories won in the field. 
Along with parades and novelty exhibitions of tum- 
bling and acrobatics, the impromptu bloodletting pro- 
vided a new thrill to the proceedings. Soon the idea 
of “sporting” combat caught on and professional gladi- 
ators — from the latin gladius: sword — were being 
trained especially for the arena. Within a few years 
condemned criminals were being thrown to wild 
beasts for fun, but it took the shrewd eye of Julius 
Caesar to see the full use to which the gladiatorial 
games could be put. 

At that time Rome was nominally still a republic, 
all Roman citizens having the right to elect their 
leader through their representative in the senate. How- 
ever, as Shakespeare’s Brutus said so often: Caesar 
was an ambitious man. He wanted to end the limited 
rule of the Republic and install himself as emperor. 
When he conceived his idea of giving free shows to 
celebrate his amazing military triumphs, he realized 
that Roman life was changing, that the unchecked 
growth of monopolies was driving the independent 
Roman into the street, and since he held many of 
these monopolies himself, as well as tremendous mili- 
tary power, he believed he saw a way of establishing 
himself and his heirs as supreme rulers. His victories 
had made him popular. His free games even more so. 
He had a head for government, and combining all 
three factors, he instituted the dole. 

While he distributed bread, money and amusement 
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to the crowd, he was quietly taking over the govern- 
ment, liquidating all those who saw through his plan 
of playing the benevolent dictator, campaigning 
against senators who opposed him, until he himself 
was assassinated. His death only postponed the end 
of the Republic, however, it did not save it, for his 
henchmen soon revenged themselves on his murderers 
and quickly proceeded to reap the benefits of Caesar’s 
plan. They packed the senate with their own men 
and by the time they returned to Rome, after hound- 
ing Caesar's enemies to the four corners of the em- 
pite, they found a populace already drugged on the 
formula of free food and fun. At the birth of Christ a 
few years later, the Republic was already long dead, 
legislated out of existence, its citizens having traded 
their independence and freedom for a lifetime sub- 
sidy. 

While it is possible that one man rule might have 
worked under a competent administrator and strate- 
gist like Julius Caesar and some of his followers, the 
establishment of a line of emperors, based as it was 
on blood inheritance, has its obvious drawbacks. For 
the son, or the nephew, or the uncle, may not have 
the same ability as his illustrious sire or relation. In 
fact, the line of absolute rulers who followed Caesar, 
seemed to have the ability to transmit only the lethal 
genes of insanity, barbarous cruelty and perverted 
tastes. And even if promising offspring were scheduled 
for the purple, who could say if they would ever live 
to reach their majority what with jealous relatives 
abounding who continually plotted with dagger and 
poison to replace them. Thus the Republic was dead, 
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and in its place came a murderous clan of homicidal 
killers which were to bequeath a legacy of blood and 
terror to the world. And how could the world dare 
complain, when these killers represented the best fam- 
ily Rome had to offer? 


CALIGULA = 


They called him the Goat and not without good 
reason. He was a bony faced freak, his limbs long 
and hairy and although prematurely bald at twenty, 
his plump body was covered with straggly hair. Yet, 
Caligula was no laughing matter. Cruel by nature, 
malevolent by habit, his twisted mind made him all 
the more dangerous, since it took a brain equally as 
diseased to guess what his next outrage would be. 
His unexpected fits fell indiscriminately on guilty and 
innocent alike. He had no friends, only followers who 
did their duty with a grimace, and even they were 
not immune from his insane caprices. 

A maniac living in a world of illusion, Caligula was 
a demented child of evil, suddenly given the power 
of life and death over an entire people. And in the 
four years that he reigned, he was to exercise that 
absolute power frequently. 

Tutored and brought up by his uncle, Tiberius, in 
the dark forbidding grottoes of Capri where the old 
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emperor had spent the last fourteen years of his life, 
Caligula had been his sole protege. His course of 
study was vice and perversion and he had shown him- 
self an excellent pupil, displaying a marked aptitude 
for the gruesome instruments in dear uncle’s torture 
chamber. 


In fact, the nephew mastered his lessons so well that 
when he died, Tiberius knew that he was bequeathing 
a bonafide misfortune to his fellow Romans. 


Upon Caligula’s ascension to the purple, the popu- 
lace danced in the streets for weeks. The games were 
going to be revived and it was clear that although 
the new monarch looked like a goat, he wasn’t the 
tight-fisted miser his uncle had been. This could be 
seen by the large amounts of public construction that 
began building overnight amid the squalid slums, 
the increase of gifts to the populace and the lavish 
preparations of festivals and parades that Caligula 
was making for his coronation. There was a surplus 
of more than two and a half billion sesterces in the 
treasury and Caligula intended to wipe it out within 
a year. Actually, it took him only six months. 


Favors and money were distributed among the mob, 
grain rations increased, imperial holdings given away. 
The people had never had it so good. Why, this 
Caligula was a prince, and when they heard of the 
fantastic program he had settled upon — involving 800 
wild beasts — for reopening the games, the mob al- 
most smothered him with kisses. After years of mean, 
boring routine, their greatest pleasure was being re- 
vived, more magnificent than ever. It was too good 
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to be true. The gods must be smiling on them. Oh, 
how fortunate they were to have such a benevolent 
ruler! 

And as far as the crowd was concerned, Caligula 
was indeed attempting to ingratiate himself with 
them. Among his intimates, however, the situation 
was quite the opposite. From petty annoyances to 
monstrous abuses, he made a hell for all those who 
lived at or came near the palace. This ranged from 
ordering a prefect to commit suicide, to forcing a poet 
whose work he did not like, to lick his composition off 
his writing tablet. 

In order to raise money for ludicrous schemes such 
as leveling a mountain in the middle of nowhere be- 
cause he adjudged it an affront to his own majesty, 
he even taxed men for sleeping with their wives, since 
his brothel levies did not provide enough revenue. If 
he felt remorse, he would declare weeks and even 
months of public mourning during which laughing, 
bathing and even eating with members of one’s fam- 
ily was forbidden on pain of death. Later on during 
the games he often ordered the arena awning to be 
drawn back, thereby exposing the crowd to the swel- 
tering heat, and woe to anyone who attempted to 
leave. In order that history would not forget his reign, 
he prayed for famines, fires, plagues and earthquakes, 
any great calamity that would distinguish it from the 
ordinary. 

Even the members of his own family did not es- 
cape the haphazard decisions which often meant the 
difference between life and death. An accomplished 
poisoner who kept a large stock of lethal drugs and 
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trequently experimented with them, he poisoned his 
grandmother, had his bodyguard kill his brother and 
forced his father-in-law to cut his own throat when 
the poor man did not follow him to sea one stormy 
night, although it was well known that he suffered 
severely from sea-sickness. He had frequent sexual 
intercourse with his three sisters and forced two of 
them to work in the imperial brothels as common 
prostitutes, along with the wives of ministers and 
senators of noble rank. 

The cruelties and debauchery of Caligula would 
fill volumes. Therefore, let us reconstruct a random 5 
day in the madman’s life. After rising at noon from a 
sleep full of nameless shapes and apparitions known 
only to the emperor, and picking at his breakfast of 
storks’ brains . . . 600 of them . . . Caligula, accom- 
panied by his bodyguard — a band of Huns recruited 
exclusively from domesticated German tribesmen — 
is carried to the arena in a silken sedan chair. Since 
the games have started promptly at dawn, much of 
the program has already been performed. However, 
the emperor hardly ever concerns himself with the 
preliminaries and the best is yet to come. Caligula 
himself has devised a triple novelty act and he has 
every intention of enjoying it to the fullest. 

First is a wild beast hunt, but not like the others. 
This one will be conducted exclusively by old men 
in their seventies and over, many of them respected 
senators who Caligula doesn’t like. Then there is a 
young knight who is scheduled to fight in the arena, 
because he has in some small way displeased the 
emperor. As he is led onto the sand, he beseeches the 
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emperor to spare him, pleading that he is innocent. 
Caligula smiles, stroking his pointed chin craftily, his 
beady eyes narrowing to wicked slits. Suddenly, a 
devilish grin breaks his satyr’s face and he motions 
the prefect of his bodyguard to him. A whisper can 
be heard in the amphitheater as the crowd holds its 
breath. Then they begin to roar as the guards grasp 
the young nobleman, who continues to protest his 
innocence, and cut his tongue out. No longer bur- 
dened by the entreaties of the offending organ, Cali- 
gula can watch as the wretch is cut to pieces by a 
brace of professionals, the mad emperor’s order of, 
“Strike so he knows he is dying,” echoing in the 
doomed man’s ears. 

And now for the piece de resistance. After the 
slaughter of the graybeards and the killing of the 
young nobleman, Caligula is ready to witness the 
end of Aesius Proculus, the son of a chief centurion, 
called Colosseros, because of his immense size and 
handsome appearance. Just why Caligula wishes to 
kill the young man is really immaterial. Perhaps it 
is because Colosseros has a full head of hair, some- 
thing the emperor lacks, or because he has heard the 
crowd make complimentary remarks about the young 
man’s appearance. Whatever the reason, if the em- 
peror is displeased, the cause of his displeasure must 
be removed. And this murder will be all the more 
sensational, for the intended victim knows nothing of 
what’s in store for him. Even now he sits in a box 
with his patrician family, watching the festivities, little 
dreaming that within a few moments he will be in 
the arena himself. 
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There is a commotion in the cushioned tier of seats 
where Colosseros is awaiting the next spectacle. The 
arena floor is empty now, with only a few slaves, like 
grounds keepers at a ballpark, spreading sand over 
some stubborn patches of blood. Suddenly the young 
giant is jerked off his marble perch by two burly mem- 
bers of the emperor’s bodyguard. His friends and 
family around him sit frozen in terror under the maces 
and spears of the guard while Colosseros is hustled off 
to the pit below. As the crowd buzzes with excitement 
and questions, a trumpet’s shrill blare splits the hot 
summer air and a proclamation is read, its charges 
vague and amorphous, which in essence state: “that 
having been to overweening and prideful in his man- 
ner and appearance, the accused has insulted the 
sacred person of the Emperor, Gaius Caesar Caligula, 
and is therefore condemned to the arena.” 

The sentence is short if not sweet and Colosseros 
quickly finds himself being stripped of his clothes. 
A short sword is thrust into his trembling hand. He 
is given a shield but no helmet. For before consign- 
ing him to the tender mercies of a handpicked pro- 
fessional — a man who knows he had better kill 
Colosseros or die in the attempt — the young man’s 
curly locks which had offended the emperor are shorn 
in a final indignity and he is pushed out onto the 
sands as bald as Caligula, the fiendish screaming of 
the crowd in his ears. 

So this is what it is like to be a degraded victim, 
thinks Colosseros, who only five minutes before was 
a willing member of that howling pack. It is still 
howling for blood, its instincts heightened by the 
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emperor's sense of the dramatic, only now it is his 
blood, and this puts a different light on matters. 

Despite his obvious size and strength and the fact 
that as a young army officer he had had the benefit 
of extensive army training — something the majority 
of the condemned never got — Colosseros is unsure of 
himself. Naked except for the flimsy remains of his 
toga, his shield and the short, stabbing sword, he stag- 
gers out into the blinding glare of the sun, wincing 
under its angry mid-afternoon rays. The incredible 
vastness of the packed amphitheater swallows him. Ne 
has never fully appreciated its size until now; now 
when he is forced to view it from the other side of the 
barrier. 

Moving warily, hesitantly, into the center of the 
arena, Colosseros’ misgivings turn to horror when the 
huge wooden doors to the Gate of Life swing open, 
and a lone, crab-like figure scrambles across the sand 
toward him. Colosseros recognizes him at once. He is 
Tarantas, the Thracian, the most feared and hated 
gladiator in all the empire. 

A born killer, Tarantas is the emperor's favorite. 
Even Colosseros has won money betting on him — 
whenever he found someone foolish enough to. wager 
against the man — and as he approaches his victim, 
menacing, scowling, Tarantas demonstrates that he is 
not going to waste any time in obeying the emperor's 
command. 

Now, as his brain clears, Colosseros realizes that he 
is going to die. A quick look behind him at his fam- 
ily’s box, shows that all his relatives are being forced 
to witness the execution at swordpoint, Caligula’s 
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bodyguard shoving any uncooperative faces forward 
so that his loved ones will get the full effect. 

Colosseros begins to tremble. Terror flushes his 
bowels and he is certain he will be sick. Already the 
sour-sweet bile is climbing his throat, gagging him. 
Twenty feet away, Tarantas stops. His face covered 
by a wolf’s pelt — the Thracian hallmark — its head 
a grinning, diabolical death mask, he holds a small 
leather shield studded with brass nobs. Turning to the 
imperial box the wolfman raises his wickedly curved 
sword. Caligula acknowledges the salute like a titter- 
ing schoolgirl, eagerly blowing kisses to his champion 
as Tarantas turns back toward the business at hand. 

The crowd quiets, awaiting the first blow and 
Colosseros tenses, almost paralyzed by the awesome 
impact of the arena, fumbling with the grip of his 
short infantry sword. Even his frightened glance tells 
him that the weapon is of inferior quality, the metal 
brittle, probably a reject from the legion armory. It 
will break against the Thracian’s shield at the first 
blow. Caligula has thought of everything. 

Meanwhile, Tarantas, his glinting blade held low, 
circles the young novice in his famous crab-like stance. 
The gladiator’s face is shielded by the leering wolf's 
head and only a short black beard, a row of bad teeth 
and one unblinking eye show through. 

Colosseros is about to be slaughtered, and he knows 
it. As the Thracian closes, he pins his survival on the 
only method of defense which can possibly save him: 
his shield, a bulky rectangle of the type used by le- 
gionaires. It covers practically the whole trunk as well 
as the legs of his body. Being large and well built, 
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Colosseros will use it to ward off the Thracian’s blows 
and not parry with his own sword, keeping the puny 
weapon instead, for the one thrust he may eventually 
get in... if he can wear Tarantas out. That’s an 
extremely big if, for Tarantas is a quick, mobile 
fighter, a killer ballerina who cunningly out-maneuvers 
his opponents. Colosseros has seen him in action many 
times. His technique is faultless and his specialty is 
swordplay. 

Since it is suicide to try and beat the Thracian at his 
own game, Colosseros, because he is almost a foot 
taller, with a corresponding advantage in reach, will 
use his shield as a battering ram, fight defensively, 
until the lightly armored Thracian gets close or care- 
less enough to where Colosseros can wield his weak 
sword like a dagger. 

Improvising the strategy in his head, Colosseros 
stumbles as the fine steel of Tarantas’ scimitar clangs 
against his bulky shield. A quick succession of blows 
chop into the iron barrier causing Colosseros’ arm to 
shiver under the impact. He reels backward behind the 
hammerstroke attack, and as he does, sees a chip of 
embossed metal fly into the air and feels it lodge in 
his cheek. His arm aching from the pounding that 
comes from all quarters... high... low .. . and 
straight on . . . Colosseros’ fingers turn rubbery and 
begin to lose their grip. His hand is numb. His bicep 
is rubbed raw between the leather strap and the iron. 
Still the blows clang down. Sparks fly, and Colosseros 
turns to jelly when the tip of Tarantas’ sword slits his 
kneecap and lays it open to the bone. 

The crowd is on its feet, screaming, and the gladia- 
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tor redoubles his efforts, his swordarm rising and fall- 
ing like a flail. 

The numbing shock drains the strength of Colos- 
seros’ body. In spite of the heat, his neck and shoul- 
ders feel cold and clammy. Sweet saliva engulfs his 
mouth and he sags to one knee, as the other buckles 
beneath him. Colosseros wobbles, tilting backwards, 
swaying precariously above the sand. The iron shield 
weighs a ton and is growing heavier by the second. 
His head is beginning to spin and the sickening saliva 
is dripping from the corner of his mouth, running 
down and mixing with the hair on his chest. Tarantas 
bores in and the crowd chortles, sensing the kill. 

Ramming his shield against Colosseros’ own, Taran- 
tas forces it down on the exhausted patrician, slicing 
at the nobleman’s unprotected head. Desperately, 
Colosseros steels himself, summoning the last of his 
ebbing strength even as he flinches beneath the blows. 
As Tarantas’ wolf's head gloats over him, he shoves 
upward, violently, the edge of his shield catching the 
Thracian under the neck. Lurching forward, braced 
on his one good leg, he throws his 200 pounds plus 
behind the weight of his shield, pinioning the squirm- 
ing gladiator beneath him. As he holds the struggling 
body down, his sword cuts at the thrashing arms and 
legs. After several strokes, it breaks, but not before 
lopping off Tarantas’ arm at the shoulder. 

Blood spurts from the severed artery, gushing like 
a red fountain and spattering the two solitary figures 
on the sand. Colosseros, his knee a mangled wreck, 
loosens his grip on his shield and rolls over on his 
back, cold sweat burning his eyes. The stands are a 
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bedlam of noise. The crowd has gone wild. It loved 
it. Tarantas, the emperor's favorite has been beaten by 
the underdog and Caligula is fuming. Even as the 
mob cheers Colosseros, Caligula stands in the imperial 
box, taking his frustration out on a slave, which he 
keeps just for that purpose, beating the poor un- 
fortunate about the head and shoulders. In fact, 
Caligula is so angered by Colosseros’ win, that even 
after he has gouged an-eye out, he continues to strike 
hysterically. 

By the time he has recovered his composure, a 
tenuous thing with this madman, Colosseros’ wound 
has been bound up and the patrician, genuinely im- 
pressed with the tumultuous accolade of the crowd, is 
hobbling around the arena, bowing and smiling and 
lifting his shield in salute. 

This last gesture of Colosseros’ infuriates Caligula. 
The whelp is actualy enjoying the applause. He is 
nothing but a gladiator at heart, and because he in- 
sists on acting like one, Caligula will deal with him 
accordingly. As Colosseros passes the imperial box to 
receive the emperor’s acknowledgment of his victory, 
Caligula draws himself up and in his best theatrical 
gesture, throws a handkerchief at Colosseros and 
points his thumb toward the arena floor. The meaning 
is unmistakable, and as the crowd hoots and yells at 
the emperor's decision, a squard of Caligula’s guards 
break into the arena and haul Colosseros away. As he 
is dragged beneath the stands, Colosseros’ final view 
of the arena shows him Tarantas’ mutilated corpse 
being dragged through the Gate of Death by the heels. 

Colosseros’ own end is also near. Caligula orders 
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him bound in rags and exhibited to the women who 
ply their trade beneath the stands. These swarm over 
him, inspecting his privates and making obscene com- 
ments, all of which is seen and heard by Colosseros’ 
family. Finally, after an hour of this humiliation 
which the emperor enjoys to the utmost, Colosseros is 
placed in a large sack weighted with stones and 
thrown into the Tiber. Caligula’s insane laughter is 
the last voice he ever hears, 

After his triumph at the arena, the emperor leaves 
the vast circus to prepare for a banquet he is giving 
that night at the palace. He has invited many of the 
city’s leading families to the feast and has prepared 
a number of his own inimitable surprises for them to 
liven the proceedings between courses. 

It is now later in the evening and before going 
down to meet his guests, he first bathes in perfumed 
oils and stands before his bedroom mirror making 
crazy faces at himself. This mugging is calculated to 
help him select his personality for the evening and 
when the emperor at last chooses what he considers 
to be a haughty and imperious enough demeanor, the 
guests are in for quite a night. 

As is usually the case when Caligula throws a party, 
the food and atmosphere are so lavish that they bor- 
der on the insane. Before each guest are set loaves 
and meats of solid gold. The low tables are piled with 
dishes containing oysters, peacocks brains, sows ud- 
ders, flamingo tongues, mackerel livers and other weird 
exotic fare. There are all sorts of game pies and meat 
puddings, roast hares, duck, geese, pheasants, an en- 
tire pig roasted whole, out of which tumble a hun- 
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dred different varieties of sausage. There are wines 
from Spain, France and Germany as well as local 
vintages, chestnuts, raisins, pears from Syria, apples, 
great dishes of crab, clams, mussels and wild boar, 
all served from gleaming vessels and trays of ham- 
mered gold, silver and inlaid wood, the wine spouting 
from the mouth of an ivory leopard or drunk from 
goblets shaped like a phallus. The couches on which 
the guests recline are mounted on ivory legs carved 
from the tusks of Indian elephants, and as he watches 
the sumptuous proceedings, Caligula sips giant pearls 
dissolved in vinegar as an appetizer. 

Soon the party is in full swing, the guests retiring 
to a nearby room where a slave tickles their throats 
with a feather, forcing them to vomit up their meal. 
Within minutes they are back at their couches wolf- 
ing down more, gorging themselves, some with guts 
so distended that the slaves must assist them from their 
lounges, guiding their flabby swollen bellies to the 
vomitorium. 

As his guests make gluttons of themselves, Caligula 
sitting aloof and above all on a raised dais, observes a 
household attendant attempting to pry off a strip of 
silver from one of the diner’s couches. Its occupant is 
so bloated with food and drink he is oblivious to the 
slave’s stealthy fingers. But the emperor sees it and 
before the attendant can free the treasure, his hands 
are cut off and hung around his neck as a warning 
to others. He is then paraded among the guests with 
a sign detailing his crime, the cauterized stumps of 
his wrists still crisp and sizzling. 

This unexpected extra pleases Caligula as much as 


the next show on the evening’s entertainment agenda. 
The emperor has always fancied himself a warrior 
and to demonstrate his skill with the sword, he has 
invited a murmillo — a gladiator fighting in heavy 
armor — to cross swords with him. Of course, they 
will be wooden swords, but as the murmillo and the 
emperor put on this display among the guests and 
the gladiator falls on cue, Caligula grasps a real dag- 
ger from his toga and plunges it into the man’s 
throat. As the murmillo gurgles his life out on the 
marble floor, the emperor snatches up a palm branch, 
symbol of the victor, and hops about his guests, bow- 
ing and curtsying, pleased with his prowess. 
Evidently, the mutilation of the attendant and the 
death of the gladiator have put Caligula in a wicked 
frame of mind. A devlish glint burns in his eye and 
as the evening draws on and the feasting turns to the 
pursuit of other pleasures, Caligula begins fondling 
one of the guest’s wives in full view of her husband. 
In truth this is going to be a bonafide Roman orgy, 
for a flute has already begun its sensuous melody and 
a troupe of erotic dancers rush into the room: 
Possibly you may expect to watch the Ladies from 
Cadiz 
Winning applause for their act, their song and dance, 
with the climax 
When they sink to the floor and lie there bumping 
and grinding. 
Brides enjoy watching this, with their husbands lying 
beside them, 
Though it would be a disgrace to mention such acts 
in their presence. 
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How, when the desire is limp, the rich find means to 
arouse it. 

Who can say which sex feels the more voluptuous 
pleasure? 

The more its gets prolonged, for eyes and ears to 
delight in, 

The greater the likelihood of wet pants, one way or 
another. 

Hear the clatter-bones and the language too strong 
for the naked 

Tart with the smelly groin; leave lust and its arts 
and expressions 

To the fellow who paints pictures on the walls in 
Sparta 

On which he spits out his wine. The rich deserve our 
forgiveness. 

Men of moderate means are in disgrace if they gamble, 

In disgrace if they wench, but the rich, doing this 
kind of business, 

Merit our compliments — gay souls, splendid fellows, 
we call them. 


His senses fully roused by the dancers who are 
now mingling with the guests, demonstrating their 
special techniques more personally, Caligula orders 
that all the married women present be paraded before 
him. If this is their first banquet at the imperial 
palace, the matrons are apprehensive. If it is not, 
they know exactly what to expect. As the women 
each stop in turn before Caligula’s couch, he scrutin- 
izes them, puts a bony hand under their garments and 
explores their secret anatomy. Without exception, the 
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women are all newly married, young brides he hasn’t 
seen before. There are, of course, a sprinkling of older 
women in their twenties and thirties, women as cor- 
rupt as the emperor, who if they are not having 
illicit relations with him, are expending their surplus 
sexual energy in his brothels, come one come all. 

These smirk slyly at one another when the emperor 
choses a particularly well developed young woman 
and beckons her to follow him into a little alcove off 
the main banquet hall. Her husband neither raises 
his voice nor a finger to protest. It would be useless 
anyway. 

Hesitantly the well endowed young wife follows 
her emperor into his private apartments, her face 
burning with shame. What follows is short, brutal 
and ugly. Caligula uses the poor woman crudely and 
quickly as though she were some receptacle in which 
to deposit nature’s urges. Within five minutes he is 
back at the banquet recounting to her husband her 
pluses and minuses. 

“Breasts, not firm enough. A delightful mole on her 
upper thigh, though. Rather shy and inexperienced. 
You'll have to teach her Quintus, eh?” This delivered 
in conjunction with a jab in the ribs and the informa- 
tion that his wife should shave her underarms, the 
humiliated husband taking it all with a choking lump 
in his throat, trying to fight down the rising shame, 
and the emperor enjoying it all the more because he 
is thoroughly aware of his victim’s degradation. 

And who knows, after a few more soul shattering 
experiences such as this, both man and wife may get 
to like the emperor's little get-togethers. Caesonia, the 
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Emperor's third wife, a large voluptuous woman who 
has her own private orgies regularly and is encouraged 
in this by her husband, is already bestowing an in- 
viting look on the humiliated official. If his wife 
pleased Caligula, why shouldn't he please her. In fact, 
he might be able to please them both, one at a time 
or simultaneously. The Emperor isn’t particular on 
that score, If he isn’t satisfying himself with Caesonia’s 
ample charms or a concubine’s, or the wife of some 
patrician he wishes to demean, he’s been known to 
sleep with one or more of his actor friends; and rumor 
his it that Valerius Catullus, a young man of good 
family and higher estate, recently wore himself out 
against the imperial buttocks and has since been con- 
fined to bed. 

But even in a city as corrupt as Rome, there is a 
limit to the abuse that one can take and men are 
already plotting the end of Gaius Caesar Caligula. 
One is Cassius Chaerea, a tribune in the Praetorian 
Guard. He is continually being abused by Caligula 
who always forces him to kiss his hand in public, 
first making sure that it is moving in obscene fashion, 
after the manner of certain uncomplimentary signs 
and hand signals today. The emperor, however, has 
done this once too often, and Cassius together with 
other members of the guard are readying ‘an ambush 
for him in a covered arcade where he is on his way 
to watch a theatrical rehearsal. 

A sword splits his jawbone. A dagger rips into his 
back in the dark passage and as he falls to the 
ground writhing in pain and terror, sharp steel rends 
his ungainly body in two dozen places. And, as a final 
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insult, one which he himself would have appreciated, 
a sword is run through Caligula’s privates. 

Thus ended the violent, corrupt life of a twenty- 
nine year old lunatic, leader of the Roman world and 
absolute ruler of more than one hundred million souls. 


CLAUDIUS 


If Caligula had been a young fool, his uncle 
who succeeded him was an old fool — and they're the 
worst kind — a bumbling simpleton whom Caligula 
had allowed to live, simply because he was so harm- 
less. Sickly from childhood and living in a state of 
perpetual fear which made him pretend to be even 
more stupid than he really was, Claudius spent most 
of his life under the influence of women and they 
were to dominate him permanently. As a consequence, 
his powerful relatives considered him unfit for public 
service, stating that he lacked the necessary masculin- 
ity to impose his will. 

Therefore, when he ascended the throne upon 
Caligula’s death, Rome had no idea of the man it was 
getting as emperor. Claudius was an unknown 
quantity. 

Actually, Claudius was not such a complete ques- 
tion mark. Neither was he a complete booby. Having 
little to do during the regimes of Tiberius and Calig- 
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ula, he spent his time quietly at his villa, guzzling 
wine, fornicating, gambling and studying history and 
languages. As a result he had at least a scholar’s 
grasp of the world about him and was not completely 
divorced from reality as Caligula was. 

Interested in books and procedures, he often pre- 
sided in the law courts where he loved to play arbiter 
and judge. Sometimes his decisions were eccentric 
and he often dwelt on the obscure and the outlandish, 
once issuing an edict that persons should be allowed 
to break wind at table, noisily or not, as the case may 
be, since he had read somewhere that it aided diges- 
tion. 

Fascinated as he was by trivia and academic prob- 
lems concerning minutia and nit-picking detail, it was 
not unusual that he should allow the larger tasks of 
government to pass into the hot hands of his notorious, 
young and scheming wife, the Empress Valeria Messa- 
lina. 

Their merger had been a summer-spring affair. He 
was almost fifty, Messalina just fifteen. However, 
when one realizes that the average life expectancy in 
those days was twenty-five, by Roman standards, 
Messalina was approaching middle age. 

By the time she was twenty, Messalina was running 
both Empire and marriage, her bookworm husband, 
oblivious to what was going on around him, spend- 
ing all his time at the games or in the library shuffling 
through the voluminous parchment of some musty 
tome. 

A nymphomaniac — for nothing else could explain 
her insatiable, hypersexual behavior — Messalina had 
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carte blanche in chosing men to service her constant, 
almost rapacious need. She had affairs with every 
conceivable, and inconceivable type: gladiators, danc- 
ers, actors, slaves, with the handsomest and sometimes, 
if they took her fancy, the ugliest men in Rome. In 
all her escapades she took full advantage of her po- 
sition as empress. No one spurned her bed twice. If a 
man refused her advances once he didn’t live to do it 
a second time. She merely informed her husband that 
the poor fellow had made insulting overtures to her 
and he was executed. Messalina sold monopolies, citi- 
zenship, judgeships and even high political officers for 
a price, insisting that the men who bought them sleep 
with her to seal the bargain. Few were stupid enough 
to turn down the imperial harlot. 

In the meantime, she was making a fortune. There 
wasn't a coin turned in the capital that did not pass 
first through her jeweled fingers. Not a business trans- 
action was concluded that she didn’t receive her cut, 
and with the wealth she accumulated, came power. 
Messalina was the real ruler of Rome and it seemed 
that everyone in the empire knew it, except the em- 
peror. 

He remained deaf and blind to her outrages, sleep- 
ing off his alcoholic stupors while she continued her 
wanton ways. In fact, she so completely beguiled him 
that when she suggested it would be better for his 
health if she slept with other men so as not to wear 
him out, he agreed without question, proud in the 
knowledge that his adoring young wife was looking 
out for his best interests. 

Messalina was so hungry for men that she fre- 
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quently gave sex exhibitions in the foulest city brothels 
where she was the star performer. Although she had 
also given the emperor a son, naming him Britannicus, 
in memory of the conquest of Britain, it seemed as 
though that was the only occasion on which she slept 
with her husband. She preferred the gamey environs 
of Rome’s red light district to her marriage bed and 
had a crib reserved for her there which she visited 
nightly. It was full of diseased women. Pornographic 
pictures were smudged on the wall, and it was here 
that she matched her stamina and abilities with Rome’s 
most celebrated courtesans. 

It seems that Messalina had challenged the Prosti- 
tutes’ Guild to match their champion against her in 
an endurance contest to see which could wear out the 
most men in the course of a night. The guild ac- 
cepted and sent a famous Sicilian woman named 
Scylla, after the bubbling whirlpool in the Straits of 
Messina. By all accounts, she was a buxom peasant 
woman with broad hips and fleshy thighs. Compared 
to the slim, almost boyish Messalina, she looked capa-. 
ble of taking on an entire legion. Men were already 
taking bets on how quickly the oversexed empress 
would be defeated. Others, who knew better (pos- 
sibly from experience) were putting their money on 
the empress and three or four other noblewomen 
whom Messalina had persuaded to compete, just for 
kicks. In fact, it seemed that half the patricians of 
Rome were there to witness and participate in this 
contest of the glands. 

The match only proved how well the empress had 
mastered her nocturnal hobby. When dawn finally 
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came, Scylla the prostitute was forced to confess her- 
self beaten at the twenty-fifth man, while Messalina 
continued to perform out of sheer bravado until noon. 

While it seems impossible that an empire at the 
height of its power could be ruled by such a depraved 
personality and still function, Messalina’s public de- 
bauchery is a matter of record, her lewd exploits cata- 
loged by her contemporaries: 


Look at these peers of the gods and hear what 
Claudius suffered. 

Soon as his august wife was sure that her husband 
was sleeping, 

This imperial whore preferred, to a bed in the palace, 

Some low mattress, put on the hood she wore in the 
nighttime, 

Sneaked through the streets alone, or with only a 
single companion, 

Hid her_black hair in a blonde-colored wig and en- 
tered a brothel. 

Reek of old sheets, still warm — her cell was reserved 
for her, empty, 

Held in the name of Lycisca. There she took off her 
dress, 

Showed her golden tits, and the parts where Britan- 
nicus came from, 

Took the customers on, with gestures more than in- 
viting, 

Asked and received her price and had a wonderful 
evening. 

Then, when the pimp let the girls go home, she sadly 
departed 
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Last of them all to leave, still hot, with a woman’s 
erection, 

Tired by her men, but unsatisfied still, her cheeks all 
discolored, 

Rank with the smell of the lamps, filthy, completely 
disgusting, 

Perfumed with the aroma of whore-house. 


Bored at last with the increasing ease of her con- 
quests, Messalina set to work on a really dangerous 
project, choosing a certain Gaius Silius, reputedly the 
most handsome man in Rome as her instrument. He 
was already married, but that little formality did not 
deter the brazen Messalina. She showered him with 
gifts and honors, dared her husband to object by ap- 
pearing with Silius in public and spent so much time 
at her lover’s house that Tacitus the great Roman his- 
torian remarked, “you would have thought the throne 
had already passed to him.” 

Meanwhile, Messalina grew bolder. She persuaded 
Silius to marry her and adopt Britannicus, the em- 
peror’s son and heir. Claudius was aging; he couldn't 
live forever, and when he died, Messalina and Silius 
would inherit the empire. The fact that Claudius 
might find out about her bigamous marriage didn’t 
bother Messalina in the least. As far as she was con- 
cerned, Claudius was a demented weakling who cared 
for nothing but his books and the games in the arena. 
Even if he knew about her marriage to Silius, he 
would do nothing. 


But Messalina was wrong. It was autumn when she 
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and her lover held their wedding feast. Claudius was 
out of town and the pair turned the palace into a 
riotous clamor of sin that was to be both the model 
and progenitor of all Roman orgies. The empress 
danced nude splashing her body in wine from a huge 
vat in the center of the hall. Women, barely covered 
by animal skins, twisted and turned in a frenzied 
bacchanal, while Silius sprawled in a drunken haze 
and crowned with ivy, lay among overflowing vats 
and wine presses. As Messalina danced about him, her 
breasts exposed and her hair flying loose, he grasped 
her thin, wine spotted tunic and pulling it free, began 
kissing her body in full view of his cheering com- 
panions. It was only then that a drunk in the adjoining 
garden noticed a large cloud of dust thrown up by a 
body of cavalry. 

Claudius was acting ‘at last. His troops burst into 
the palace, slaughtering the revelers. Messalina aban- 
doned her lover to the sword and fled, but there was 
to be no mercy shown Rome’s foremost adulteress. 
Claudius’ henchmen removed the distastefulness of or- 
dering her execution from him, by killing her them- 
selves and that night while the Emperor dined he de- 
manded to know why the Lady Messalina didn’t come 
down to supper. 

But Claudius’ troubles with women were only be- 
ginning. He had rid himself of Messalina, only to 
be tempted by the wiles of a woman equally as beau- 
tiful and depraved but considerably more proficient in 
matters of state. Her name was Agrippina and she was 
Caligula’s sister. This alone should have been enough 
to warn him, for she possessed all the cruel cunning 
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of her brother. But Claudius was bewitched by his 
attractive niece and at thirty-three, once married and 
mother of a small boy who would eventually become 
the Emperor Nero, she set about capturing both 
Claudius and the throne. 

Of course, it would be incest if Claudius the uncle, 
married Agrippina his niece. But this didn’t bother 
Agrippina. After all, she had frequently slept with her 
brother Caligula and even worked as a common pros- 
titute in the Imperial brothels. However, it did bother 
the Romans — sophisticated in these matters though 
they were — and Claudius was forced to enact a law 
that “compelled” him to marry Agrippina “for the 
good of the state.” Thus marriages between niece and 
uncle were made legally permissable by general de- 
cree. 

Almost immediately after the ceremony, Agrippina 
began assuming the powers that Messalina had once 
held. Claudius, it seemed, grew less and less inter- 
ested in affairs of state, He spent all his time at the 
arena, not even leaving when the bouts were rather 
dull, afraid he would miss something. In his declining 
years he became a slavish devotee of the games. Tor- 
ture and death seemed to hold the only thrills for 
him and he never missed a public execution. Once at 
a mass extermination, he had statues of a former em- 
peror who had been much more lenient toward the 
condemned, turned the other way, so they would not 
look out over so much bloodshed. 

In his newly discovered pastime, Claudius took a 
special delight in fights between wild beasts and also 
in watching meridiani, or “midday” gladiators, so 
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called because they fought to the death in the midday 
sun without armor. 

The crowd would usually forego watching such exhi- 
bitions because they were dull and unimaginative, but 
Claudius remained glued to his seat from sunup to 
sundown, ordering his food to be sent in, not wanting 
to let a kill slip past him. At any gladiatorial show, 
either his own or those given by others, he gave orders 
that even those who fell accidentally should be slain. 
He particularly loved to see net-fighters killed and al- 
ways insisted that the visors should be lifted on the 
helmets of those who were about to receive the death- 
stroke, so he could watch the expressions on their 
faces as they died. 

When the professional fighters were exhausted, he 
condemned stage carpenters, mechanics and other 
members of the circus staff to mortal combat in the 
arena. The slightest pretext was sufficient. All that 
was necessary was for some scaffolding or scenery to 
collapse or for some machinery not to function prop- 
erly, and the man responsible for the slip quickly 
found himself part of the show. 

But of all the games Claudius gave, none ever sur- 
passed those which were held at the Fucine Lake. 

Claudius had been constructing a system of canals 
and aqueducts which were to bring fresh water into 
Rome from across the Campagna, sixty miles away. 
It was a favorite project of his and the aqueducts still 
function today. They took eleven years to build and 
the lives of 30,000 slaves, but before the last barrier 
of soil was removed and the lake was allowed to drain 
away, Claudius decided to hold a huge sea battle or 
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naumachia, complete with fifty war galleys, manned by 
almost two thousand condemned criminals from the 
prisons of Rome, plus an equal number of slave 
rowers. 

The lake basin formed a natural arena for this 
titanic sea fight and on the appointed day the sur- 
rounding hills were covered with upwards of a half 
million feverish spectators, all thirsting for blood. 
They were to get enough to take a bath in. 

As in all Roman pageants and games, the com- 
batants usually represented a specific group. On many 
occasions condemned men dressed as Roman legion- 
aires, were attacked by others dressed as Goths amid 
a backdrop that was constructed to resemble the for- 
ests of Germany. Every detail of their costume and 
weaponry was duplicated by the arena’s wardrobe 
and armorer’s staff, down to the last sandal and axe 
head. Due to this penchant for detail, the audience 
was treated to authentic phalanxes of heavy Greek 
infantry representing Alexander the Great's troops, 
fighting against Persian horsemen and Scythian arch- 
ers, portraying Darius’ Oriental hordes. Whenever pos- 
sible, captured prisoners of war were banded together, 
duly outfitted and given their native weapons, before 
being matched against similar groups. However, if 
there was a scarcity of certain tribesmen, the Romans 
improvised. Thus Macedonian cavalry might be 
placed in light British war chariots; Balearic slingers 
from Majorca, might become Syrian bowmen, Iberian 
swordsmen made to look like Franks, each with a 
ring in his nose, while Carthaginian infantry could 
easily be substituted for Egyptian guardsmen. 
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This desire forrealism was one of the factors that 
contributed to the enormous cost of the games, but 
when the opportunity presented itself to stage a mon- 
ster sea fight on two hundred square miles of real lake, 
Claudius did not spare any of the trappings. He di- 
vided his fleet of fifty in two. Half represented Sicilian 
pirates, the remainder, war galleys from the Greek 
island of Rhodes. Since the Fucine lake was too large 
to patrol, a portion of it was sealed off with rafts, and 
it was on this smaller area that the fight would take 
place. 

In order to insure that the well armed men chosen 
for the dramatic slaughter did not attempt to escape, 
two fully equipped legions were drawn up on the 
lake front surrounding them, their catapaults and bal- 
listae lashed to rafts, pointed directly at the combat- 
ants. The former hurled a half ton rock, the latter a 
steel arrow, five times the normal size, and should the 
gladiators be desperate enough to break through that 
ring of death, there were still the formidable swords 
and spears of the massed legionaires to face. 

If the day Claudius had chosen was the type that 
made men feel good to be alive, it was also a perfect 
one for dying and viewing the exhibition. The sun 
was brilliant, the sky cloudless and when the two 
fleets sailed past the emperor in review shouting: 
Ave Imperator, morituri te salutant!” or “Hail, Em- 
peror, we who are about to die, salute you!” Claudius 
knew that the gods were smiling on Zs little sports 
promotion. 

Claudius returns the sonatas salute and ac- 
knowledges the start of the games by dropping his 
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handkerchief. Trumpets blare. Aboard the ships, long- 
hulled triremes built on classic Greek lines that have 
changed little in a thousand years, drums begin to 
beat and the bullwhip bites deep into the naked backs 
of the rowers. 

There are approximately fifty of these in each ship, 
positioned in three banks on a platform that hangs 
over the water on each side of the galley’s narrow 
hull. Chained to their posts and usually consigned 
to the galleys for life — a punishment equally as bad 
as the mines or the arena — they are a miserable col- 
lection of wretches completely without hope. If their 
ship should fall victim to fire or ramming, it will sink 
and they will go down with her. There is no escape, 
and as they pull and tug at the oars, their breath 
wheezing hollowly in their broken chests as though 
squeezed from punctured bellows, the two fleets ap- 
proach each other for the initial clash. 

This is the most important and decisive moment, for 
never again will the galleys be able to build up such 
momentum. Once they meet, room to maneuver will 
disappear and the clumsy ships, built for speed but 
extremely unseaworthy due to their narrow beam, 
will probably overset. Then there are rammings to 
consider. Fully half the galleys will be stove in and 
sinking after the first impact, their oars shorn away, 
their one primitive sail, useless, flapping canvas. 
Therefore, the enemy must be crippled with the first 
blow. 

Speed is important now, speed and still more speed. 
Each galley picks an adversary, captain and crew con- 
centrating on that one enemy, the infantry massing 
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its weapons forward. The war galleys draw closer, 
two long, irresistible lines, their banks of oars dipping 
and rising high out of the placid lakewater in unison. 
From dead on, the ships seem to move forward in a 
slowmotion dream as if their oars were wings propel- 
ling them. And, in fact, they are. 


Their canvas set full to catch the slightest trace of 
breeze, the two fleets draw nearer. “Battle speed,” 
comes the command. “Attack speed!”, then, “Ram 
speed!” The rowers are given the time by a pounding 
drum and the lash bites again and again into ex- 
hausted, cringing flesh. But the rowers do not hesitate. 
Cowering, they bend to their oars, each one at a 
slightly different level than his fellow, thus making 
sure that the paddles don’t become tangled. For if 
their opponent rams first, they will all be killed. 


Backs breaking, lungs aching, they literally carry the 
heavy war galleys through the water. Up on deck the 
captain calls for more speed. The men respond. Blood 
from diseased lungs coat the scarred backs of a 
number of Sicilian rowers, a grim legacy from the 
men behind them. One scarecrow drops, another. The 
bullwhip cracks but they are too exhausted to care 
any more. The Sicilian galley loses a bit of speed. 
Three oars dangling uselessly on their pivots slue the 
ship around the water. Despite the efforts of her 
helmsmen and the pressure of sturdy hands on the 
rudder, she loses way and falls off a point or two. It 
is enough. 


With a rending crash that grinds her hull to 
kindling just behind the prow, the Sicilian galley is 
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rammed full speed by a fast moving Rhodian ship. 
The Rhodian, her iron beak cleaving the water like a 
shark, slices through the portside oars of her enemy, 
forcing the handles back into the Sicilian rowers. Ribs 
crack with a snap. A two foot splinter scoops out the 
intestines from one man. Another has his throat 
slashed by the same piece of gouging wood and it 
has enough force to blind a third. One of the whip- 
men is sawn in two. The rower bank is slippery with 
entrails and blood. It remembles a messy butcher’s 
block. Screams mix with the steady gurgling of fast 
rising water, and as the ship breaks up and goes 
under, the rowers on the starboard side, uninjured 
by the collision, scream to be set free, some even 
trying to cut off their own limbs with jagged pieces 
of debris in order to escape their chains. The struggle 
is useless. Rushing water is already strangling their 
cries and as the galley lists heavily on her side and 
rolls over like a dying turtle, she pitches her heavily 
armored infantry into the lake where Rhodian archers 
and pikemen make short work of them. 

Careening ships litter the Fucine waters. Triremes 
with broken backs and smashed oars float aimlessly, 
some blazing from the waterline to the top of their 
one mast, set afire by great burning balls of pitch, 
launched from catapults lashed to the deck of an 
imaginative adversary. A heavy Sicilian trireme, her 
double-banked oars lashing the water furiously, cuts 
a smaller Rhodian galley in two. Meanwhile, a Rho- 
dian having missed its target and lost its starboard 
oars in the process, suddenly swings its rudder in 
time and manages to ram the stern of its opponent. 
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The iron studded beak crashes through the primitive 
sterncastle of the Sicilian and the Rhodian drops its 
corvus onto the Sicilian’s splintered deck. The corvus 
is nothing more than a wide plank with a large, sharp 
spike driven through one end. The other end is hinged 
to the superstructure of the ship and when the corvus 
is released, its spike drops like a hammer driven nail 
into the wood of an opponent, thus lashing the two 
ships together. Soon men are crossing over the plank 
and onto the deck of the Sicilian galley. As the two 
ships rock on the gentle swells that pitch the narrow 
bridge up and down with unpredictable suddenness, 
two men locked in combat are hurled into the water 
below and impaled on the broken oar shafts that rear 
up like the hungry fangs of some fearsome sea monster. 
Stabbed through the liver, the boarding master of the 
Rhodian ship screams in agony watching his life run 
out all around him. Swords chop and mutilate. Lances 
and pikes stab. Maces and axes crush. Arrows quiver 
to abrupt stops in human flesh. Screams and en- 
treaties rend the sunny blue air. Cries of mercy, sav- 
age oaths, the brazen blare of trumpets, the brittle 
crackle of pitch and wood, the gentle lapping of the 
lakewater, all mingle and float on the light breeze. But 
amid all that carnage, the burning keels, the hys- 
terical yelling, the groans, the cheers and high pitched 
shrieking carried away in mid breath, comes the most 
soul shuddering sound of all. The applause of the 
spectators, 

The sounds, the sights, the smells of death belong 
on a battlefield. They are an integral part of its grisly 
makeup. But never in the history of mankind, before 
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or since, have onlookers welcomed or reacted to blood 
and gore with cries of unbounded joy. 

As galley after galley is crushed, broken, set afire 
and sunk, the applause increases until the southern 
end of the lake is a smoking ruin, dotted by burning 
sails and scorched, timber blackened hulls. The now 
muddy water is alive with bits and pieces of corpses, 
torn limbs, whole bodies, and even a few survivors, 
who upon reaching shore are thrown back into the 
lake by the emperor's guards. 

Slowly the afternoon sun sinks behind the hills 
turning the lake basin blood red. The onlookers com- 
menting favorably on the day’s spectacular entertain- 
ment, calmly prepare for the night long trip home 
nibbling on a few tidbits of food which they have 
saved from the day’s picnic baskets. Too bad they 
did not have binoculars in those days, or they would 
have enjoyed it even more. But even their distant 
view of the slaughter has been enough to assure them 
that this time the emperor has really outdone him- 
self, And they are right. Never again would a nau- 
machia be given on such a grand scale. As for the 
survivors, the few Claudius could not invent a punish- 
ment for, they are given their freedom . . . for what 
it’s worth in a world like this. The smart ones will 
quit Rome for the most primitive province, otherwise 
they will be rounded up again on some trumped up 
charge and returned to the arena. After all, slaughters 
like this take both men and money to pull off prop- 
erly, and where are the men to come from? Mean- 
while, the emperor has decided that three of the 
Rhodian and six of the Sicilian crews did not ram each 
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other with quite the suicidal ardor he had expected 
of them and these will be given the chance on the 
following weekend to see what they can do on dry 
land against the wild beasts of the arena. 

Thus, having disposed of his epic sea fight, Claudius 
now turns to inspecting the perfumed charms of his 
new empress, Agrippina. Eager to get into his good 
graces she has promised to show him an intimate new 
embrace which she has learned from one of her lovers. 
Claudius is delighted. In fact, he encourages Agrip- 
pina to experiment with various sexual positions, and 
because she is a loyal subject, she does it willingly. 
Tonight, however, the emperor’s joy will be doubled 
since the empress has agreed to first demonstrate the 
act before Claudius and his cronies with a slave, in 
order that the emperor can better get the hang of it. 


NERO 


If Nero fiddled while Rome burned — and the 
legend is true — then his mother Agrippina also 
plucked a few strings in the chorus, enabling her son 
to do so. After succeeding the nymphomaniac Messa- 
lina to the throne, she quickly secured control of the 
empire, but although she was equally as promiscuous 
as her predecessor, she was not as indiscriminate with 
her favors. Every depraved action of Agrippina’s had 
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a sinister motive behind it. She used sex as a weapon, 
not for pleasure, and she also developed other inter- 
esting hobbies which were to prove useful to her. 

Just as her brother Caligula had been a master 
poisoner, so was Agrippina and she passed the knack 
on to Nero. Soon the two were concocting large doses 
of the lethal stuff, brewing it up in batches under the 
tutelage of an old witch who assured the pair that 
the poison would leave no trace on its victims. 

The first to sample Agrippina’s and Nero's specialty 
was old Claudius. Growing senile and completely 
oblivious to what was going on around him, he was 
delighted when his devoted Agrippina offered to 
whip up his favorite dish for him . . . mushrooms. 
Only these mushrooms were to have a special sauce, 
and one bite was enough to make Nero emperor. Of 
course there was still Britannicus, Claudius’ and 
Messalina’s son, who also had a claim to the throne. 
Nero, however, liquidated him by the same means, 
although Britannicus must have had a cast iron 
stomach. The first dose acted more like a laxative, 
forcing Nero to mix a batch so strong that when he 
tried it out first on a hog, the animal died instantly. 
Needless to say, Britannicus did the same. 

Now there was no one to stand in his way. At the 
ripe political age of 17, Nero became emperor and 
his first acts were desigried to get rid of the woman 
who had made it all possible, his mother, Agrippina. 

Agrippina was now 39. Thus far her life had been 
dedicated to securing the empire for her son, and 
having murdered Claudius she was ready to assume 
her rightful place as the real power behind the throne. 
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“Optima mater” — “the best of mothers” — was how 
Nero addressed the woman who had murdered her 
husband the day before, and she was pleased with the 
compliment, little dreaming that her son was already 
planning to make himself an orphan. 

However, because he was only 17 and thus lacked 
Agrippina’s connections and experience, Nero de- 
cided to put off the execution for the time being 
while he devoted himself to pleasure. Besides, Agrip- 
pina’s end would have to be something special, ex- 
ceedingly crafty and devious, like her character. 

Nero’s first fling at the good life was increasing the 
size of the games. While it was true that Claudius 
and Caligula loved to watch the carnage, their cruelty 
was confined to petty revenges and isolated, though 
bloody vignettes. Nero saw things in a broader per- 
spective. He also loved the spectacular, but his shows 
contained a certain scope that was somehow lacking 
in those games by his predecessors. 

For one thing, Nero had style. He never sat in the 
imperial box at the games, but preferred to recline 
on a special couch and view the show through a peep- 
hole in a canopy that completely shielded him from 
the eyes of the multitude. This man of mystery ap- 
proach intrigued the mob. It somehow set the em- 
peror above mere mortals and this was the effect Nero 
wanted. Nero was also big on pageants. Death in the 
arena had to have significance. It had to tell some 
tale, leave a message, be profound. Consequently, 
Nero’s shows always featured some complicated re- 
enactment of mythology. 

Theseus and the Minotaur was one of his favorites. 
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It recreated the slaying of the half monster, half man 
by the young Greek hero and the preparations and 
sets for restaging the legend were fantastically elab- 
orate. 

The whole of the arena was transformed into a 
labyrinth of passageways. This was the lair of the 
dreaded Minotaur, where according to the fable, the 
city of Athens regularly sent its sacrificial quota of 
seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by 
the monster. Of course, this being Rome and not 
Athens, the number of sacrificial offerings had been 
increased to fifty of each and instead of one paltry 
Minotaur, a number of sinister looking individuals 
dressed up in hideous garb scuttled through the twist- 
ing passages of the maze. 

Prodded forward in the nude, the prisoners chosen 
to play the parts of the human sacrifices, a role they 
had their doubts about, were pushed into the first 
tunnels. Shivering with dread, they took alternate 
routes until they were well spread throughout the 
arena. Then the Minotaurs attacked. 

From special doors concealed in the maze, they 
sprang upon the women, pulling them down by their 
hair, scourging their bodies with red hot pincers, 
raping them. They then attacked the men. After an 
orgiastic hour of screaming, of mutilated victims run- 
ning in blind terror through the torturous passages 
which had all been sealed from the outside, making 
escape impossible, the crew of Minotaurs, thoroughly 
sated on the ravaged bodies of their prey, awaited the 
triumphant entrance of Theseus. 

Actually there were several of these heroes. Nero’s 
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favorite gladiators and sometimes young men of noble 
rank, portraying the role. They soon slew the fiendish 
Minotaurs, who were usually recruited from the ranks 
of hardened criminals and offered a choice between 
death by slow torture or death by a quick sword 
stroke. For the men who played the Minotaurs were 
supposed to submit to the conquering heroes, other- 
wise the emperor’s pageant would be spoiled and not 
get across its required message, Needless to say, some 
of the Minotaurs, after having wallowed in gore and 
sex — another added inducement to accept the mon- 
ster roles — did not want to keep their part of the 
bargain after the rampaging orgy was over. These 
were either crucified, buried alive or thrown to wild 
beasts, since when the emperor made a bargain, he 
exepected others to live up to it. 

The pageants were so popular and such crowd 
pleasers, that Nero himself took part in them. In one 
he played the part of a bull raping a woman, dressing 
himself in the skins of the animal. In another, he was 
so close to where the body of a slave fell while por- 
traying Icarus and the first attempt at flight, that he 
was spattered with blood when the guide wire from 
which the slave was suspended broke and he hurtled 
into the crowd below. 

Nero was also taken with sudden fancies that 
proved disastrous for those involved. For a few weeks, 
he forbade gladiators to fight to the death. Instead, 
he provided 400 senators and 600 knights to fight for 
the crowd’s amusement. Like Caligula, he distributed 
fabulous gifts among the populace, from pearls, slaves 
and grain coupons, to fleets of ships and entire blocks 
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of Rome’s costliest real estate. But his greatest aber- 
ration was his firm belief in his talent as a poet and a 
singer. In this respect Nero was an artsy-craftsy em- 
peror. Though his voice was only fair, the fact that 
it belonged to the emperor, made him the toast of 
Rome’s Broadway. In their efforts to gain imperial 
favor, actors, singers, pantomimists and production 
managers fell all over themselves to appear with the 
emperor or to have him appear in their productions. 
For not only would Nero reward them handsomely, 
but anything he starred in was an immediate sellout, 
since he brought his own audience consisting of 5,000 
professional handclappers. 

Given to fits of depression and melancholy, followed 
by sudden bursts of inspirational logic, it was im- 
possible to chart how Nero would behave from one 
day to the next. It may well have been during one of 
his more enthusiastic moods that he got the idea of 
burning Rome to the ground. The city distressed him. 
He didn’t like its narrow, twisting, slum-filled streets, 
and besides, after the fire he could buy up property 
in the center of town cheaply, thereby allowing him 
more money to put up the imposing edifices that 
would remain monuments to his glorious reign. 

Consequently, Rome burned. It burned for a week, 
and after the flames died down, three-fourths of the 
city lay in ruins. This suited Nero fine. He bought 
the choicest property from impoverished landlords 
and proceeded to erect his Golden House. The fact 
that most of the city’s inhabitants were now homeless 
didn’t bother him. His new palace was so huge in 
size that its foyer was able to dwarf a colossal statue 
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of the emperor which stood 130 feet high. It had 
triple colonnades a mile long. The entire edifice was 
faced with marble and overlaid with gold, precious 
gems and mother of pearl. Its main banquet hall was 
circular and revolved constantly on an intricate me- 
chanical system day and night. So much labor was 
needed to complete the work that for five years, 
criminals from all over Italy, whatever their crime, 
were sentenced to building the palace. So much marble 
was used in its construction that when the Emperor 
Vespasian started building the Colosseum 25 years 
later, he took enough material from Nero’s Golden 
House to face two-thirds of the titanic amphitheater. 

Now that the Emperor has his playpen, he com- 
mences to play. After an early appearance at the 
theater where he gives what seems to be an intermina- 
ble recital on the zither, he returns to his palace. Nero 
is pleased because his faithful army of handclappers 
have given him a rousing reception. It could have 
hardly been otherwise. For when the emperor sings, 
people applaud. No one is allowed to leave a perform- 
ance before its conclusion on pain of death. This in- 
cludes sick people and even women in labor. About 
the only sure way is to feign death and be carried out, 
since the emperor fancies that his voice is so exquisite, 
it kills certain sensitive people. In this, he may be 
right. 

Tonight, he had decided to hold a floating banquet 
on the artificial lake in the Circus Maximus, a race 
course which is periodically flooded for sea fights. A 
number of barges have been set up to hold the royal 
party, fitted with torches and overflowing with food, 
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silken cushions, bowers of roses and prostitutes, a 
rather incongruous assortment, all however, the ulti- 
mate in luxury. But Nero isn’t worried about the cost. 
He has prevailed on one of his cronies to give him 
this little midnight supper, or else. It will ran upwards 
of one million dollars. 

Because this is Be Kind To Emperors Week, Nero 
had decided that after the banquet the entire com- 
pany will drift down the Tiber River to the port of 
Ostia, approximately 60 miles away. In addition to a 
special musical performance which the emperor will 
graciously bestow upon his lucky guests, booths and 
tents have been set up upon the shoreline in which 
accomplished courtesans will be available, all their 
charms courtesy of Nero’s indulging friend. 


During the evening Nero will seduce the Vestal 
Virgin Rubria, a crime so heinous according to Roman 
law, that its very mention is the ultimate blasphemy. 
This is precisely why Nero is doing it. He likes to be 
daring, for who dares chastize Caesar? 


When Nero takes it into his head to perform some 
outrage or other, nobody says a word in public. Why 
only a few months ago he castrated a young boy, 
Sporus, actually trying to make a woman of him. Then 
he married the eunuch with all the usual ceremony, 
including a dowry, a briday veil and a wedding 
night, going so far as to make him cry out as if he 
were a maiden losing her virginity. 

So perverted has the emperor become that it is 
rumored he sleeps with his mother Agrippina. Their 
lovemaking usually takes place in a curtained litter 
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and upon emerging, Nero never even bothers to cover 
up the stains on his clothing. 

All this is quite in keeping with his personal ap- 
pearance and attire. For the emperor is a slob. His 
body is marked with blotches and spots and he has 
tremendous B.O. He greases his hair regularly so that 
it hangs down in slimy ringlets. He suffers from my- 
opia and is constantly squinting and blinking. Al- 
though he enjoys good health — considering the depths 
of his debauchery — his belly sticks out in front of 
him like a ten month pregnancy. His dress is slovenly 
and appalling. Usually he wears nothing more than a 
dinner gown, a sack shaped shift with nothing under- 
neath, barefoot, his privates exposed. 

Completely without scruples or inhibitions, Nero 
also fancied himself a tough street-fighter and fre- 
quently took to the deserted alleys and byways of 
Rome at night to mug late traveling citizens. Slinking 
from the palace after dark, disguised in wig and 
cape, he spent the early evening in a dingy tavern 
mingling with the dregs of society before going out 
into the street. There he assaulted people, stabbed 
them and threw their bodies into the public privies. 
He broke into shops and plundered, later auctioning 
off the loot at his palace. He sexually assaulted 
women, broke their limbs and gouged the eyes out 
of passersby, boasting of his physical prowess. At 
first he accomplished his nocturnal maraudings alone 
but when the husband of a woman he was attempt- 
ing to rape caught him at it and almost killed him, he 
never went out unless a troop of guards followed him. 

Soon the emperors homocidal mania knew no 
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bounds. The Empire was his toy and he alternately 
teased and tormented it; except the games he de- 
vised were horrid products of some hideously warped 
mind. When one of his bodyguards complained of a 
sore throat, Nero sent him cough medicine. The man’s 
face turned red upon taking some; he gagged, his 
eyeballs bulging grotesquely. Nero had poisoned him. 
He ordered other men to commit suicide simply be- 
cause he didn’t like the expression on their faces. If 
they refused he had surgeons open their veins. How- 
ever, there was a particularly disgusting horror re- 
served for those who really displeased him. Nero kept 
an Egyptian glutton in the palace. It ate everything 
— we use the term it because it couldn't have been 
really human — including raw meat. Nero would have 
the condemned man strapped to a table and then let 
loose the ravening Egyptian who would devour him 
alive. 

Strapped for money to pay for all his lunatic ex- 
travagance, Nero resorted to grand larcency. If a man 
died leaving an estate, and forgot to mention the 
emperor in his will, the entire estate was immediately 
forfeited to the treasury. All government appoint- 
ments were purchased with hard cash and Nero was 
so desperate, that when offerings were brought into 
the temples, he would immediately have them col- 
lected and sold on the open market. But even this 
extremity plus the melting down of gold and silver 
religious images, did not provide him with the needed 
revenues which his games and festivals demanded. 

It was at this point that Nero decided to get rid 
of his mother. Agrippina was rich. She had also had 
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the audacity to reprimand him and criticize his actions 
in the past and besides, he didn’t trust her, If she 
murdered Claudius, why not her own son? After all, 
she'd committed just about every other crime known 
to man. However, the method of Agrippina’s demise 
had to be unique, a singular experiment in murder 
that would leave no clues. 

It was during an arena sea pageant that Nero got 
the idea for a perfect crime. One galley after defeat- 
ing the others was making a triumphal circle of the 
arena when suddenly, as if it had been mysteriously 
disassembled by an invisible hand, it fell apart com- 
pletely, the ship and its crew sinking into the lagoon 
which was swarming with sharks and rays. The trick 
appealed to Nero’s warped imagination — what a 
clever homicidal aid. As soon as the games were over 
he summoned the engineer who had designed the craft 
and the carpenters who had constructed her. Within 
a few minutes Nero knew the secret. The engineer 
explained that the integrity of the entire ship rested 
on the careful positioning of a certain kingpin dowel. 
Remove it and the ship fell apart. This was what had 
happened after the seafiight. A slave aboard the vic- 
torious galley had pulled the plug, so-to-speak, and 
then leaped over the side just before the ship col- 
lapsed. The designer assured his emperor that he 
could design a similar craft to do the same. Nero was 
pleased and ordered the engineer and his crew of 
workmen to begin at once. 

When the ship was completed the emperor sud- 
denly became very fond of his mother. He invited 
Agrippina to Baiae, a posh coastal resort, the Riviera 
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of its day. There he wined and dined her at the great 
feast of the Goddess Minerva and when it was time 
to return to Rome, the emperor graciously provided 
his mother with a brand new, beautifully crafted gal- 
ley for her own private use. 

Two hours out of port the ship mysteriously sank, 
but Agrippina somehow managed to swim ashore. She 
immediately got word to her son that she was still 
alive, describing the “accident” in detail. But Nero 
was aware that his mother knew there had been no 
“accident”. She was wise to his motives now, so 
without further ruse, pretense or devious methods, 
he dispatched some former slaves who surrounded 
Agrippina’s house, cut down her servants and killed 
her. 

Next he got rid of his wife who was childless, ac- 
cusing her of adultery. As punishment, her veins 
were opened and when the blood would not flow read- 
ily enough, her executioners asphyxiated her in a 
steam bath. 

His next wife, Poppaea was a great beauty whom 
he had stolen from her first husband by exiling him to 
Lusitania (modern Portugal) as perpetual governor. 
Their love affair was violent and ended violently. 

Returning late from the races one evening, Nero 
was criticized by the now pregant Poppaea for leaving 
her alone all day. Sullen over the money he had lost 
at the track Nero tumed on her savagely and kicked 
her to death, killing his unborn child. 

But not even Rome could tolerate this breed of 
monster forever. First there was rebellion in Gaul, 
then in Spain. A moody stargazer who believed in 
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the supernatural, Nero was sure he had deciphered 
signs in the heavens that portended disaster. Whis- 
pers circulated through the capital that the emperor 
had gone completely mad, that he was planning to 
poison the senate, assassinate his military command- 
ers and put Rome to the torch once more, turning the 
wild beasts of the arena loose on the population to 
block any attempts to fight the fire. 

As Nero made plans to meet the rebellious armies 
in battle, news that his own legions were deserting 
was brought to him. He collapsed and when he awoke 
he discovered that he had been abandoned by his 
bodyguard. The emperor was alone and in a few 
minutes hostile cavalry came pounding up the road 
to take him prisoner, It was the ultimate humiliation 
and in order to forego it he snatched up a dagger, 
plunging it into his throat. 

Thus died the mad emperor who fancied himself 
both a god and the greatest actor of the realm. He 
had come to the throne by violence and he had 
relinquished it the same way. He was the last of the 
Caesars and with his death the line initiated by Julius 
Caesar died. Now a new succession of emperors, most 
of them placed on the throne by their legions would 
dominate the purple. Most were small men in a job 
much too big for them. All together, they ruled for 
one short year and were overthrown by stronger 
enemies who in turn met death at the hands of their 
rivals. The rapid change of emperors provided a cir- 
cus that was even more compelling than that held in 
the arena. As a whole they were a corrupt lot. Galba 
was a notorious homosexual whose body was dis- 
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torted by gout. Vitellius was a limping giant. His face 
puce with wine drinking, his body bloated by de- 
bauchery. He was such a glutton that he often 
snatched offerings to the gods from sacrificial trays in 
the temples and deyoured them on the spot. Totally 
without redeeming features, he had been one of 
Tiberius’ prize sexual deviates, a spintriae, perform- 
ing for the hermit emperor as a young man in the 
grottoes of Capri. 

Thus the empire reeled aimlessly until July of 
69 A.D., when Yespasian, Commander of Rome’s 
Palestinian legions became emperor. Vespasian was of 
the old Roman stock. Built like a peasant, hard army 
life had made him immune to the blandishments of 
silken luxury that had so dazzled his predecessors. 
He was of humble origin and simple tastes and to 
one holdover adviser who reeked of perfume and at- 
tempted to win favor by giving the new emperor a 
fantastic banquet, he said, “I'd sooner you stank 
of garlic.” 

Compared to his predecessors, Vespasian lived in 
almost monkish surroundings. He spent his time re- 
building the Rome which Nero had destroyed and 
had not bothered to repair after the great fire. He 
also began to reform the morally degenerate capital 
by passing laws that made a woman a slave if she 
herself had an affair with another person's slave. 
This edict quickly reduced the shocking adultery 
that took place between high born women and slaves 
which were used to satisfy all desires. Soon there 
were amazing rumors circulating about the city that 
the new emperor had no scores to settle, that he 
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wasn't overly fond of bloodshed and that he didn’t 
even bother to post sentries at the palace. He was 
straightforward, scorned ostentation and even took his 
own boots off, a fact the court found incredible. 

But of all Vespasian’s works accomplished in the 
ten years he was destined to rule, the populace and 
history remember him best for the building of the 
Colosseum, or the Flavian amphitheater as it was 
called, after Vespasian’s family line. 

It took ten years to complete and was constructed 
on the sight of Emperor Nero’s Golden House, using 
much of that structure’s stone and marble. In tearing 
down Nero’s magnificent monument to himself, Ves- 
pasian was only getting revenge for Rome’s citizens. 
After the great fire which Nero had ordered, no new 
housing was built for them. Instead, all of Rome’s 
efforts and resources were directed into building Nero’s 
palace and for more than a decade, Rome’s populace 
lived in a vast shanty town of grimy tents and debris. 
Thus with every stone and brick for the Colosseum 
taken from Nero’s palace, the citizenry cheered as if 
Vespasian were personally building them a palace of 
their own. And he was, for they were destined to 
spend a major part of their lives in that titanic arena 
of death. As it slowly took shape next to the ruins of 
Nero’s house, leaving only the colossal statue of the 
mad emperor as a legacy and a reminder of the past, 
the Flavian amphitheater which was to house the 
shocking, most depraved games yet given, became the 
symbol of Rome, a symbol which was to endure for 
all time, more famous even than the cross atop St. 
Peter’s basilica. 
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SCHOOL FOR SLAUGHTER 


Now that the mob had managed to get a hard- 
working emperor who was building a giant arena for 
them and even appeared to be in his right mind, they 
were content. Of course there were a few diehards 
who argued that Vespasian didn’t have the flair for 
public executions that Nero had possessed or the 
exquisite penchant for cruelty that Caligula dis- 
played, but these bitter-enders were in the minority 
and life in the captial for the first time in almost fifty 
years was normal. 

Shunning the court and its opulence, Vespasian di- 
rected his efforts to restoring the treasury even as he 
was rebuilding the city. The cost of his public works 
were enormous, but he used his position to collect 
taxes which had heretofore gone into the pockets of 
corrupt officials. He even introduced a number of 
new revenue providers which had previously been 
overlooked. One was a tax on urine, a valuable com- 
modity of the time, then used as a tanning agent for 
leather and hides. When his son Titus protested that 
selling the contents of the public urinals was be- 
neath family dignity, Vespasian held a coin under his 
nose and asked, “Does it smell?” Titus had to agree 
that it didn’t. Money was money, no matter where it 
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came from and the Colosseum can be said to have 
been erected out of revenue from the public urinals 
and the cannibalizing of Nero’s Golden House. 

As the enormous stone shell of the amphitheater 
began taking shape, hundreds and then thousands of 
recruits were sent to the various gladiatorial schools 
to prepare for the grand opening. By the end of the 
first century A.D., similar but smaller arenas were 
prevalent throughout the empire. Although none ap- 
proached the size of the Colosseum, many could seat 
between twenty and fifty thousand. Sizeable amphi- 
theaters at Pompei, Italy, Nimes and Arles, France, 
in Tunisia and Palestine, and at Alexandria in Egypt, 
survive to this day. However, during the heydey of the 
games, there were literally hundreds. Wherever 
Roman soldiers traveled, whether it be the moors of 
England or the broiling deserts of Africa, they built 
amphitheaters for their shows, and in Rome itself, 
before the construction of the Colosseum, the Circus 
Maximus, in which chariot races were held, was said 
to be capable of holding upwards of 350,000 people. 
This claim, however, is doubtful. For why build the 
Colosseum which would only hold one-third that 
number and then virtually abandon the Circus, in a 
city where both the population and its enthusiasm 
for gladiatorial games was constantly increasing? For 
after the building of the Flavian amphitheater, little 
mention — except for racing — is made of the Circus 
Maximus. 

Providing combatants for the games was also a 
major problem. When the games were first introduced 
as a funereal sacrifice of slaves who would serve their 
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dead master in the next world, the solution had been 
simple . . . just condemn a few pairs of brawny 
household servants to fight to the death over their 
master’s bier. But when these sacrificial slaughters 
caught on among the mourners who came to pay their 
last respects, there was no end to the demands for 
slave swordsmen to act as funereal fodder. Soon poli- 
ticians with an eye to pleasing the public, saw the 
benefits that could be derived from holding such 
amusements. Of them all, none was more astute than 
Julius Caesar who provided and trained so many 
gladiators that thé senate was forced to decree a 
limit to the number of paid assassins any one might 
own. 
From a hit and miss beginning of a few pairs of 
slaves in 264 B.C., who butchered one another in a 
few hours, the fighting soon grew in less than one 
hundred years to 75 pairs fighting for three days. Then 
as the old era approached its end, the incidence of 
games, no longer restricted to funereal dedications or 
even celebrations and festivals, but now employed to 
advertise anything from elections to marriage, reached 
amazing proportions. They became so prevalent that 
the Emperor Augustus, in 22 B.C., forbade public 
shows more than twice a year and never with more 
than 120 combatants. But this proclamation did not 
extend to private games, and since all Roman office 
holders wanted to be re-elected, games open to the 
public were billed as “private,” even though the 
money, as usual, came out of the public trough. 
Even the Emperor Augustus, although he limited 
“public shows,” saw the necessity of maintaining his 
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popularity with the mob. As a consequence, eight 
spectacles involving over 10,000 men were given by 
him, just to keep his sporting figure in the public eye. 

The deadly business so accelerated in popularity 
that the slave dealers and lanistae who provided and 
bred men for the arena, were hard pressed to keep 
up the supply. Nevertheless, during the first century 
A.D., the empire was flooded with criminals, slaves, 
prisoners of war, assorted freedmen and even citizens 
who made a business of fighting in the arena. To be 
sure, most of the former categories were there against 
their will; still the life of a gladiator who survived, 
could be attractive and for many it proved decidedly 
profitable. But in order to gain a better perspective 
of this bloody, yet highly lucrative enterprise, let 
us visit one of the training schools during the early 
years of the Colosseum’s operation: 

There are four imperial schools for gladiators at 
Rome: The Great School, the Gallic, the Dacian and 
the school for animal fighters or bestiarii, schools of 
slaughter on the campus of a vast university of death. 
Since Silanus the lanista would attempt to refurbish 
the Great School more than 100 years later, let us ex- 
amine that imposing killer factory in its heyday. 

Instead of a school it looks more like a prison, a 
great stone structure that resembles its adjoining 
neighbor, the Colosseum, in behemoth malevolence. 
Inside, its prisonlike first impression is substantiated: 
A huge, rectangular field bounded by thick walls and 
surrounded by red tile roofed balconies, it looks more 
like the exercise yard of a penal institution than any- 
thing else we know. And that is just what it is. At 
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each end of the enclosure are large galleries and 
rooms. Hammering comes from the armorer’s shop, the 
smell of pungent cooking and roasting meats from the 
kitchen. A forge continually throws off the oily smoke 
of a blacksmith’s fire. Footsteps rumble the wooden 
flooring of the gymnasium and there are also rooms 
for the guards, an arsenal, a hospital, messhall, meet- 
ing hall and a special massage parlor. Leading onto 
the balconies, built into the solid stone walls in two 
levels, one above the other, are the cells. 

Tight and cramped, ten to twelve feet square, they 
are windowless and represent the quarters of the 
gladiators in training. There are approximately 200 of 
these monkish like, maximum security cubicles and 
below the prison yard are the dungeons, complete with 
all the instruments to persuade reluctant trainees that 
they never had it so good. 

At the moment, a few recalcitrant students, slow 
to learn or appreciate the significance of their new 
curricula, are being taught the price of disobedience. 
Wielding a five-pronged flail, tipped with starbursts 
of sharp, cutting metal that cut out great gouts of 
flesh wherever they strike, the school’s disciplinarian 
has just finished punishing a victim. The man’s back 
looks like raw hamburger and even the massive walls 
camot shut out his screams. Hanging in chains 
hinged to the wall at a height that prevents the pris- 
oner from supporting his weight on his feet, two 
more students await their turn while further down 
at a still lower level, in concrete rooms where a man 
can neither stand up nor lie down, a dozen more 
languish in the inky blackness of solitary, their skin 
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oozing with pus and blood from the constant chafing 
of flesh against stone puddled with dripping sewer 
water and their own excrement. 

Meanwhile, up above in the training yard, a new 
crop of novices is being led in, Well guarded by 
heavily armored legionaires, they are a dusty, di- 
sheveled lot, shuffling forward dispiritedly, chained 
by ankles and wrists to each other. Even since the 
bandit Spartacus led a successful revolt of gladiators 
and slaves which terrorized the countryside for two 
years and was not put down until legions were hastily 
recalled from frontier duty, the Romans have been 
especially careful with their security measures at the 
school, Spartacus’ insurrection was almost the undo- 
ing of the empire, and even today, after almost 200 
years, the Romans have vivid memories. Besides, the 
rebellion took place in 72 B.C., when the caliber of 
the legionaires was three times what it is now. Should 
the gladiators rise up again in any numbers, the re- 
sult would be complete chaos followed by revolution, 
and the training master knows it. 

Standing in the courtyard looking like displaced 
persons, the brigade of soon-to-be gladiators presents 
itself to the head trainer Balbus, like Silanus, an old 
veteran of the arena, who has been freed by his owner 
and retained to teach new men all he knows. Since 
the Great School is owned and run by the Emperor 
Domitian, a rabid fan of the games, it must produce 
the best gladiators in the empire, or else. Should the 
emperor discover that his charges are not winning as 
many contests as those from say the Gallic or Dacian 
school, Balbus will be in for a very bad time. And 
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should cne of the provincial training grounds like the 
ones at Capua or Ravenna, perhaps, produce better 
champions, Balbus’ head will adorn the heavy oaken 
gates as a warning to the man who succeeds him. In 
fact, that is exactly where Balbus found his pre- 
decessor’s. 

Bearing this in mind, the grizzled veteran conducts 
a careful if brief preliminary inspection of the new 
recruits. Most of them are prisoners of war and by 
their looks, the standard of Rome’s enemies has fallen 
off of late. There are a few hardened criminals. Oth- 
ers have been framed for minor offenses, and here 
and there, he notes a spattering of volunteers. 

Balbus smiles, an emotion rare in him, but the idea 
of men actually believing they can make a good living 
in the business of dying never ceases to amuse and 
amaze him. What egotistical fools. Do they really 
believe they can survive the demands of the arena? 
Can they’ have any conception of what is in store 
for them? Evidently not, for it they had, they would 
undoubtedly take their ambition elsewhere. 

True, some men like Balbus have managed to live 
through a career as a professional killer, but for 
every Balbus there are ten thousand nameless, hacked- 
to-pieces corpses. In fact, Balbus can only think of 
one other gladiator, who like him was able to survive 
the games, and he is currently living as a beggar with 
only the stump of one arm and the absence of both 
legs, to remind him of past glories. 

Well, so much for reverie, Balbus has to get on 
with the business at hand. Like so many other state 
run projects these days, there is a welter of detail 
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and paperwork to be completed, a seemingly endless 
train of processing and red tape to cut through before 
Balbus can make this ragged bunch pay its way. As 
they stand there in chains, Balbus calls for their at- 
tention. Before assigning them to quarters and de- 
ciding which type of fighting they are best suited for, 
they are required to take the gladiator’s oath: “To 
suffer myself to be whipped with rods, burnt with 
fire and killed with steel, if I disobey.” It appears to 
be a frightful bargain but it doesn’t really mean much 
and Balbus knows it. For any man who does not 
complete the training course to Balbus’ satisfaction, 
will immediately find himself back in the arena with 
wild beasts or in the mines or galleys, along with the 
other prisoners not selected for gladiator training. 
Whether they take the oath or not, most men are 
destined for bloody and horrible endings. 

After the mass swearing in, Balbus finishes his ex- 
amination of the prisoners. Out of forty-three, he re- 
jects six immediately. 

What was the games director thinking about when 
he spared them for further training? Why, they 
wouldn't last a week! Balbus curses. It is becoming 
virtually impossible to procure decent material these 
days and Balbus is a fighter, not a magician. By the 
gods, if he allowed those men to go into the arena 
representing the emperor, Domitian would have his 
head! 

When the six men have been put into a cart and 
hauled back to the Colosseum, Balbus turns to the 
remaining thirty-seven, looking them over, weighing 
their chances for survival. They don’t weigh much, 
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A man of few words, the trade Balbus teaches and 
which has been his whole life since age sixteen, has 
brutalized him. Consequently his little speech of 
welcome is not very hospitable. To the contrary, it is 
crude, but it makes its point. 

“Right now you're nothing and you'll probably stay 
that way. Just thank Jupiter that you've been chosen 
for a chance to live, at least for a little while. And 
the only way you can live is to make sure that the 
other guy dies. You've got to be a better killer than 
the next man, dirtier, rougher, tougher, stronger. 
Don’t get chummy with him. Don’t become friends. 
A killer has no friends, and you'll be trying to kill 
each other soon enough. 

“If you listen to me and follow instructions, you 
may survive. You have nothing to lose for you're al- 
ready dead. Fighting is your only chance to stay alive, 
and if you fight hard enough and long enough, you 
may get your freedom. But don’t count on it, and 
don’t question anything I say, just do it. Life here 
is not so bad. The food’s good, and there’s plenty of 
it, Climate’s healthy and we bring the women in once 
a week. Do as you're told and learn all you can, as 
fast as you can. You'll be safe here, but once you go 
into the pit, nobody can help you.” 

Dividing the men into groups, Balbus supervises 
their indoctrination into the routine of the Great 
School. First, they are bathed and shaved, their heads 
cropped closely to get rid of lice and other parasites. 
A few bearded Teutons object and Balbus has them 
thrown into the dungeons for a few days without 
food, to review what he has told them in his welcome 
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speech. The clothes of the prisoners, most of them 
nothing but rags anyhow, are burned and the tyros 
newly shod with heavy sandals, since the majority 
have arrived barefooted. Then after being assigned 
cells of their own, they are locked in and left to 
contemplate their new life. 

The stout door splintered and peeling, swings shut. 
The windowless, rough room, shielded as it is from 
the light, is dim. The smell is rank, a mixture of 
stale air and the accumulated sweats of a hundred 
former occupants. A stone shelf which projects from 
the wall is the only shape that breaks the monotony. 
A thin, straw mattress, the only comfort, if you can 
call it that. There is no furniture, except for a bronze 
pot that is used to hold body waste. The walls are 
scratched with obscenities and suggestive pictures, 
most of them pornographic, depicting the grotesquely 
exaggerated organs of men and women in the act of 
copulation. Names and addresses are scribbled on the 
cold concrete, and hollowed out of one wall is a tiny 
niche where the gladiator may keep a statue of what- 
ever god he is currently favoring. Needless to say, it 
is usually empty, for man has been deserted by his 
gods in this dark and gloomy place. 

The newcomer has little time to brood, though. No 
sooner has he measured the cramped confines of his 
new world and looked through the small opening of 
bars in the cell door, or added his uncharitable com- 
ments about Balbus with the edge of the waste 
bucket, to those which already decorate the walls, 
than his door is opened and training begins. 

In the next few weeks he will be subjected to rigid 
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physical conditioning that would be the envy of the 
Marine Corps. He will also learn the preferred por- 
tions of the human body in which to plunge steel. A 
member of his class, stripped naked and spread- 
eagled, will be used as a living model while Balbus 
lectures on the fine points of professional mayhem. 
The model will be painted in three colors, each color 
representing a different zone and a different type of 
stroke: those that merely wound, those that wound 
severely, and most impgtant, those that kill. 

Since most gladiators,“except Retiarii or netmen, 
wore heavy‘ armor, direct thrusts into the heart or 
vitals were almost impossible, but after depicting 
those portions of the anatomy which are only open to 
scratches and painting these white, Balbus flourishes 
his paint tipped stick to show his charges more vital 
spots. Dipping it into a pot of purple, he begins 
daubing his model under the armpit, along the muscles 
of the crotch, behind the knees and along the fore- 
arm, where the big arteries flow. Wounds here, can 
seriously cripple an opponent and are important to 
remember. For immediate death producing stabs, 
Balbus uses red paint, naturally. This he smears over 
the throat, the side of the neck, and up, under the 
groin. Now his students know what to aim for. During 
the next few months, Balbus is going to teach them 
how. 

As the newcomers go through their paces, older 
students who have already appeared in the arena and 
survived, watch them, making uncomplimentary re- 
marks, jeering and criticizing. From time to time, in 
the middle of calisthenics, a novice grows tired of the 
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abuse and asks to be matched against one of the old- 
timers in a practice bout. Sometimes, Balbus consents, 
and it is only after the hot tempered recruit is 
beaten to the ground with a blunt sword by his more 
experienced rival, that he realizes how little he knows, 
and Balbus never pulls a veteran off until he has 
bludgeoned his man into the hospital. 

Day after day the rookies go through the exacting 
training under the watchful eyes of Balbus and other 
instructors, some of whom are famous legionaires 
the emperor has taken off duty to help train his gladia- 
tors. (The service was returned when gladiators gave 
exhibitions to troops on the fine points of hand-to- 
hand combat, ) 

Swinging lead weighted swords and spears, usually 
two to three times as heavy as those he would use in 
the arena, the trainee practiced strokes against a 
wooden post until he had learned to heft the weapons 
properly and perfect a smooth delivery technique with 
either hand. Timing and agility were equally as im- 
portant and novices ran an obstacle course which 
forced them to be alert at all times. 

From an overhanging pole, parallel to the ground, 
a number of dummies were hung. Between each 
dummy target a ball, with cruel iron spikes pro- 
truding, hung suspended. These were set to swinging 
and the fledgling gladiator was ordered to run the 
gauntlet of these weapons in order to attack the dum- 
mies. It took split second timing to dodge from one 
to another, drive the short sword in deeply, pull it 
out, and still avoid the swinging spikes, since they all 
moved at different intervals. To make things even 
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more difficult, the trainees had to accomplish the 
course within a specified length of time and ropes 
were strung beneath the pole to trip the careless and 
the clumsy footed. With this dangerous apparatus, it 
wasn't hard to imagine the would-be gladiator’s con- 
dition after a few hours negotiating this obstacle 
course. The slow and uncoordinated were a mass of 
lacerations and bruises. Swinging with the force that 
they did, the iron spikes could easily rip out an eye 
or smash a nose, and it wasn’t unusual to see gladia- 
tors with mutilated faces before they had even set 
foot in the arena. 

But despite the enormous strain, the grinding rou- 
tine, the iron discipline, the Spartan conditions, those 
who survived the early weeks at the school, became 
tough, resourceful fighters, a cunning and treacherous 
band, proud of their killer reputations. They also be- 
gan living better. 

Gladiator fare was the best in the empire and a 
man could help himself to as much as he wanted, so 
long as he didn’t run to fat. Even so, the lanistae pre- 
ferred their men sleek and on the beefy side with a 
nice covering of loose flesh, since it was believed that 
a thick layer of padding, especially over the arteries, 
would reduce the seriousness of wounds. For this 
reason, large quantities of beans, grains (particularly 
barley) and meat were provided. Wine, cut with 
water, was also served and a distinguished corps of 
physicians and unctores, slaves adept at massage, were 
in constant attendance. 

After initiating a new crop of novices into the art of 
killing, Balbus has managed to produce forty pair of 
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gladiators for the coming spectacle . . . eighty men 
capable of pleasing the public with the manner of their 
dying. Let us look in on the Great School a few days 
before the srping games, as Balbus oversees the final 
preparations. 

The courtyard of the prison is a bedlam of sound. 
Fighting in full armor with the weapons they will 
use in the arena, two dozen men batter each other 
about the sand, lunging, feinting, parrying, until a 
hit is scored and the contest stopped. In some duels 
the fighting is so fierce and so in earnest that many 
of the wounds are enough to incapacitate a man and 
prevent him from appearing in the amphitheater on 
the appointed day, but that is the price of rearing 
good gladiators who will distinguish themselves for 
the greater glory of the emperor, and Balbus is will- 
ing to pay it, just so long as it doesn’t get out of hand. 

In fact, in order to heighten the sense of combat 
and increase both realism and tension, he almost al- 
ways pits two bitter enemies against each other. The 
greater their grudge, the more their belligerency, the 
better they fight. And, after all, that is Balbus’ job. . . 
to make them fight. 

At the moment, the hottest contest is being waged 
between a netman or Retiarius, who wears no armor 
but carries a brutal three-pronged spear, and a heavily 
armored Secutor fighting with helmet, shield and 
breastplate. In these man-to-man combats, it is the 
netman who holds the advantage. His net is weighted 
with lead stones around its circumference so that when 
it is thrown, it opens into a circle. Encumbered as he 
is, the armored Secutor finds it difficult to avoid the 
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enmeshing strands and should he lose his balance, he 
is a helpless target for the trident of the Retiarius. 

As the impinging clash of steel rings out about them, 
this particular duo circle one another warily like pan- 
thers. The Secutor, a Spaniard, his face a nightmare 
in a steel helmet perforated with small round holes 
like the lid of a furnace grate, shouts muffled insults 
at his adversary, daring him to stand still. Mean- 
while, the netman taunts his clumsier opponent by 
dancing around him, twirling his net like a matador 
leading a bull, always one step away from disaster. 
Shuffling forward in a crouch, his short stabbing 
blade clutched low at the waist, the Secutor seeks to 
crowd his more mobile opponent against the court- 
yard wall. So far he has failed. And despite his armor 
plate, his swordarm streams blood from half a dozen 
jabs of the Retiarius’ spear. 

The sun is broliing hot and after a few more leather- 
lunged puffs, the Secutor will be exhausted, despite 
his conditioning. Were he in the arena, he would 
change his tactics and make the netman come to him, 
but here in the practice yard, one is forced to carry 
the fight. Smiling at the discomfort of his bulky op- 
ponent, the netman, a long muscled Ethiopian, his 
bronzed body glistening with sweat, flicks his spear 
into the grill face of the enemy once again and leaps 
back before the slower man can reach him. There is 
cruel malice in the Ethiopian’s eyes. The Secutor he 
has been bedeviling for the last half hour is from 
Iberia, an uncouth loudmouth who had made some 
uncharitable remarks about the netman’s ancestry and 
the color of his skin. Although theirs is only a practice 
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bout, it would surprise no one if the African drove 
his trident too deeply into the Spaniard’s armored 
hide, and for his part, goaded as he is by frustration, 
the Spaniard is already lunging to kill. 

Moving inexorably forward as though robot im- 
pelled by some outside force, he dutifully trudges 
across the sand, blood oozing from a new gash in his 
burly thigh and spattering the laced thongs of his 
oxhide sandals. His body is a running wound, raw 
with salt and sweat. The saliva on his tongue has 
caked to a furry paste of nausea. His body is roasting 
under the heat of his armor. He is weary of the chase 
and still that black bastard ape is cavorting around 
the yard like a fairy ballet dancer. Again the net 
descends and he barely twists out of it, not however, 
without losing a chunk of skin on his shoulder to its 
rough edged lead weights. 

Sensing the kill, the Ethiopian bounds to one side 
and casts his net with the same motion. The sudden 
maneuver catches the Secutor by his huge rectangular 
shield and pitches him forward. Just as the Spaniard 
loses his balance, the netman springs forward, his 
spear poised. But he comes too close. 

Toppling over, the armored sword fighter just man- 
ages to grab the Retiarius’ knee, tackling him. They 
fall together with a clang. Gripping his slender tor- 
mentor in his brawny arms, the Secutor forgets all 
about his sword as his powerful fingers search for the 
vulnerable throat of the body that squirms beneath 
him. Suddenly he feels his head being torn off, the 
netman has grabbed hold of his helmet and is twisting 
it violently back and forth. The Spaniard spins away 
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into the sand, upside down on his back. Free, the 
Retiarius scrambles to his feet, fear from the feel 
of those strapping arms halting his breath. Now the 
Secutor is up. He tears off his helmet, lowers his head 
and charges like a maddened bull. 

Whomp! His square head thuds into the Ethiopian’s 
solar plexus and butts him to the ground. A long 
nailed finger bores into his eye. He howls in pain but 
the African’s next eye-raking plunge runs afoul and 
the little finger of his clawing hand is bitten off 
cleanly at the second joint. Spitting the torn member 
from his teeth, the Spaniard rams his armored fore- 
arm and the point of his elbow against the unpro- 
tected head of his enemy. He continues to belt away 
as with a truncheon, even as Balbus and the others 
pull him off. The pair are separated at last and Bal- 
bus has them confined to their quarters. The Spaniard’s 
eye — a red hole of mucus and blood — is seen to, his 
cuts cleaned and bandaged and the Ethiopian is re- 
vived, the stump of his finger cauterized, before he is 
treated for several cracked ribs and a broken jaw. 

Balbus concedes that the fight has been a good 
one. Had it occurred in the arena, it would most as- 
suredly have brought the wooden sword to both men. 
That is one reason he staged it here, in the confines 
of the school. He can’t afford to have his charges re- 
tired from the lists so quickly, Then too, the men 
have been training for three solid months, practicing 
at killing, but always stopping short of it. This con- 
stant treading on the boundary of death may have 
made them too edgy, tense, overripe as it were, and 
the sudden ferocity of the battle waged by the 
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Spaniard and the Ethiopian, was the perfect diversion 
to temporarily satisfy their urge, their need to see 
blood shed. 

Now until they actually enter the ring in a few days 
there will be no more hand-to-hand competition, only 
calisthenics. For Balbus doesn’t want them to leave 
their prowess in the practice yard. However, there are 
other urges to be satisfied, other thirsts to be slaked, 
longings which need to be fulfilled, promises that 
have been dangled in front of the men for months. 
On the eve of the great spectacle in the Colosseum, 
the gladiators are to be given a free banquet accord- 
ing to custom. Wine and women will be served. Men 
about to be sacrificed to make a Roman holiday com- 
plete, will be given their pick of women, and these 
women will not only be slaves and prostitutes. 

The frantic pace and cruel excitement of the games 
has bred strange desires in women of noble birth, 
women of famous patrician families who not only 
attend the gory shows, but long to participate in them. 
Their enthusiasm for the arena and more especially its 
heroes, knows no bounds. In fact, the well-to-do 
women of Rome spend as much time in participating 
in activities connected with butchery as modern day 
women of breeding and position spend on fund rais- 
ing committees, club chairmanships and the PTA. 

Even as the Spaniard and the Ethiopian fought, a 
half dozen of their patrician female admirers ob- 
served the combat from a private balcony overlook- 
ing the courtyard. All are notorious followers of the 
games and have slept with more gladiators than any 
six prostitutes in Rome. They receive a voyeuristic 
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thrill in gazing upon the near naked bodies of the 
gladiators and if they don’t actually aid and abet 
their wives’ extra-marital rompings, the husbands of 
these women do not seem overly concerned with it. 
Some have gone so far as to establish these libidinous 
liaisons for their better halves, since it soothes cer- 
tain itchy portions of their spouses’ anatomies which 
they cannot hope to satisfy by themselves. And while 
the husbands are out wenching or betting on the 
games or planning shows and “entertainments” of their 
own, their wives amuse themselves by looking over 
Balbus’ stock of well muscled manhood. The idea of 
sleeping with these trained killer studs obsesses this 
type of woman and Balbus knows it well. To keep in 
the good graces of these powerful and influential 
matrons and thereby maintain his position, he allows 
them to observe the inmates of the school at their 
baths, at training, at their meals, and in some cases 
where their rooms are situated at the end of a cell- 
block, while they sleep. Since the men wear little or 
nothing, the women have a pretty comprehensive 
view of their physiques and it sometimes amuses Bal- 
bus how these high-born and for the most part, at- 
tractive noblewomen, sigh and burn with hunger at 
the sight of his gladiators’ naked bodies. Too bad he 
wasn’t aware of this desire during his prime, Balbus 
thinks. Oh, how he might have made it pay! 

For not only are these women drugged with desire 
and maddened by anything that has to do with this 
brutal pastime, but they themselves are eager and 
anxious to fight in the arena. Many even run off with 
gladiators, forsaking family and fortune for the rigors 
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of camp life. So notorious were their actions that the 
great satirist Juvenal lampooned them unmercifully 
in his essay against the women of Rome. 


Gladiators were so popular, the combination movie 
star-astronaut-playboys of their day, that their like- 
nesses appeared on coins, vases and temple friezes. 
Statues were erected to them. Poets and musicians 
sang their praises and they were constantly being 
sought out by high-born women for their stud serv- 
ices. It is even said that the wife of Marcus Aurelius, 
Faustina, had a son by one of them. He was to be the 
Emperor Commodus a peculiarly vile degenerate who 
when he wasn’t watching the carnage in the arena, 
amused himself by pulling the wings from flies. 


Gladiators of note were eventually paid the highest 
compliment by having their names chalked on the 
walls of the city by women along with inscriptions 
and crude drawings that told of certain personal ail- 
ments they alone could cure, and illustrated the loca- 
tion of same in no uncertain terms. That in most 
cases this special treatment and cure was effected, 
cannot be doubted, for the women of Rome had un- 
heard of freedom, a license so broad that it seems the 
holy bonds of matrimony were no more than tissue 


paper: 


In every house you will find a Professor of Obscene 
Matters. 


Perverts all of them, degraded, completely disgusting 


Even the man who conducts a training school for the 
gladiators 
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Operates a house that is cleaner than yours is, more 
decent, 

Seeing that his, at least keeps the types away from 
each other, 

Won't let the net-swishers join the ones with spots on 
their tunics, 

Won't let the naked and armed keep their gear in a 
locker together. 

The quarters reserved for the queers are the most 
remote from the others 

Both in the wrestling school and the jail, the gym and 
the prison 

But your wife makes you share the cup you drink 
from with creatures 

Such as these, with whom a faded old whore from a 
graveyard 

Would disdain to quaff wines of most exquisite vint- 
age. 

These are the seers they consult when they marry, 
or break off a marriage, 

These are the ones with whom they relieve their 
spirits of boredom 

These are the ones who teach them movements of 
buttocks and pelvis 

I know what you will say, and what you will advise 

“Put a lock on the door, keep her in.” But the ques- 
tion arises, 

Who will be guarding the guards? They know enough 
to be silent, 

They get paid in kind, and your wife has the cunning 
to know this, 
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Making her first misplays with the spies you have 
ordered to watch her. 

Then there are some women who find unmanly 
eunuchs delightful, 

Love the soft kisses of those who are helpless of 
growing a beard — 

No need here for precautions. But oh, the height of 
their pleasure 

Comes when they happen on one who was fully ma- 
ture when they took him 

So what the surgeon removes hurts no one’s game but 
the barber's 


Thus with highborn women fawning over them and 
begging for their favors, with the degenerate mob 
cheering them on as they dispatched a fallen enemy, 
with the depraved conduct of the emperor and his 
court as an example of the life one ought to aspire to, 
was it any wonder that gladiators, whether veteran 
or newcomer, earnestly believed that theirs was a 
profession which held much promise? 

They could not know or begin to grasp the enormity 
of the agony that lay in wait for them, Even though 
most of them had witnessed games as spectators and 
had learned too well the remorseless rules of combat 
and obedience at the school, all was easily forgotten 
amid the dazzling promises that success in the arena 
held, Balbus could have told them not to be mes- 
merized by the lure of cheap fame and fickle adula- 
tion, of having one’s name mentioned in the erotic 
prayers of women or one’s face engraved on denarii. 
But that wasn’t Balbus’ job. In fact, it was the anti- 
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thesis of his mission in life . . . the preparing of bodies 
for the arena . . . and Balbus was never one to 
jeopardize his position. He had walked a tricky tight- 
rope, indeed, to reach his present station. In the 
course of the perilous ascent he had learned the secrets 
of the giant amphitheater the hard way. That was the 
only way a gladiator could learn them, and if he 
passed on any inside information, that was it. Of the 
78 men he would feed into the Colosseum’s maw on 
the morrow, few if any would last out the year. In 
any event, at least half that number would not sur- 
vive the afternoon. The crowd was no longer inclined 
to give quarter. Mercy was a forgotten word and those 
who fell would be liquidated on the spot. 

So let his charges enjoy their pre-game banquet, 
lulled by the hope that it would be the other man who 
would die. Let them crawl over the sweaty bodies of 
these whores, imported for their pleasure. Let them 
kiss the wine off the breasts of noble women who 
came to the festival and bestowed their favors indis- 
criminately like common sluts. Even now as Balbus 
passes sliently along the schools’ corridors, he chuckles 
to himself at the folly of these fools who gorge them- 
selves on the pleasures of flesh, little realizing that by 
tomorrow night at this same time, the animals in the 
pit below the arena will paw and snarl and spit over 
this same flesh. 

In a small alcove off a main dining room, a huge 
Negro sword fighter spreadeagles the wife of a high 
official. The Negro ruts like a stag in mating season. 
The woman squeals with pleasure, urging him on. 
After temporarily exhausting the giant she employs 
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a variety of sophisticated techniques to restore desire. 
She labors diligently and with obvious relish, enjoy- 
ing herself, as she bends panting, over his flesh. To- 
morrow in the arena, she will scream with the same 
sexual delight when the organs of her overnight lover 
are torn from his body by a victorious Dacian spear- 
thrust and held up to the audience as a trophy. Every- 
where, throughout the school for killers, the scene is 
the same. Before being let loose to murder, the 
assassins must glut their senses so completely that 
when they at last step into the arena, they will kill 
without feeling, for all their other senses will be 
exhausted with the excesses of this night. For those 
who prefer it, the buttocks of small boys are available. 
It is not only among the degenerate patricians that 
sodomy is in vogue. For every perverted desire a 
release is provided and as the wine and semen flows, 
mixing foully with a hundred different sweats, and 
giddy shouts of mock terror caterwaul through the 
night, the very foundations of Rome seem to be rot- 
ting away beneath the shadowy walls. And below the 
ramparts now crowned and ringing with debauchery 
the last act in another pitiful ceremony is being played 
out on a dimly lit stage. 

The day before a group of 28 Saxon prisoners 
had been led into Balbus’ school. They were to be 
kept together and trained as a unit to fight against a 
like number of Nubian lancers. Unruly from the start, 
Balbus consigned the lot to the dungeons for a week 
and because of the press of events, the banquet and 
the games on the following day, he did not take the 
necessary precautions. Although well secured by leg 
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irons, all of the prisoners could make full contact with 
each other and that was all that was needed. As their 
guards amused themselves at the banquet above, they 
began their grim ceremony to cheat the arena. After 
arranging themselves in line, the second man then 
strangled the man in front of him before turning to his 
companion behind, who did the same. And so 27 
men died in that manner at the hands of their com- 
rades, leaving only one barbarian alive to face the 
arena. And although he was closely watched, he too 
managed to cheat the games. Feigning sleep as he was 
being taken to the Colosseum on a cart, he let his 
head drop between the turning spokes of the wheel 
and broke his neck with a crack. 


THE CIRCUS 


Before entering the great Colosseum to witness the 
games, we should pay a visit to the chariot races at 
the Circus Maximus, which with gladiatorial combats 
in the arena, make up the great Roman pastime. In 
fact, because charioteers were the products of inten- 
sive procurement and highly specialized training, and 
therefore difficult to replace, the mob followed their 
fortunes with much more concern. They were not 
part of the anonymous rabble that was slaughtered 
on the sands of the Colosseum, here one day and gone 
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the next. They were instead, gallant heroes, much like 
big league baseball and football stars, whose illustri- 
ous careers and feats of daring left monumental rec- 
ords for newcomers to shoot at when they retired. 

Of course, few lived to retire. Most were trampled 
to death beneath the plunging feet of galloping horses 
while still in their youth. Twenty-five was old for the 
Circus. Still, in comparison to their colleagues in the 
arena, the race drivers enjoyed far better conditions. 
For in the Circus, there was at least the possibility, 
slim as it was, that nobody would die in the course of 
a race, while at the Colosseum, one half of a much 
larger total of men engaged would never walk from 
the arena sand alive. 

Due to their greater longevity and the fascinaiton 
that the race track has always held for all men of all 
ages, partisanship for the charioteer and the colors 
they raced under, was rampant. Every Roman from 
the emperor to the lowest swineherd was a rabid fan, 
a fanatic, ready to murder for his favorite. And 
murder wasn’t an uncommon solution to those who 
couldn't abide another’s choice of faction. 

Nero, a partisan of the Greens, once had twenty 
Blue fans burned alive, all because they spoke out 
for the Blues and he interpreted their harmless re- 
marks as treason and sedition against himself. Vitel- 
lius, the glutton, did the same. Only on this occasion 
the positions were reversed. Vitellius was an adherent 
of the Blues, Caligula was so enamoured of the Greens 
and especially one of their horses, Incitatus, that he 
seriously thought of appointing the animal to a con- 
sulship. As it was, he built a marble manger for him 
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and on days the horse was scheduled to race, cordoned 
off his stable with armed guards to insure the animal's 
rest was not disturbed. This mania for racing, together 
with its fevered, almost insane partisanship, grew so 
monstrous, that at Constantinople, capital of the East- 
ern Empire, 30,000 people were killed during the 
bloody Nika riot that broke out after, and was directly 
attributable to the outcome of just one race. 

Sitting in special reserved sections like rooters at 
a football game, attired in the racing colors of their 
particular faction, the fans whether patrician or ple- 
bian, baited each other unmercifully. Even emperors 
were not immune to their vicious barbs and not a 
few returned the insult, as when Elagabalus had bas- 
kets of poison snakes, disguised as free picnic lunches, 
catapulted into the mob of a rival team. During 
Nero’s time, because he was a follower of the Greens, 
the track was sprinkled with green copper dust instead 
of sand. The fact that the cost was astronomical didn’t 
bother the emperor in the least, since a soothsayer 
had assured him that the dust possessed certain mag- 
ical powers which would assure victory for his side. 

Originally, there were but two colors, White and 
Red. By the time of Julius Caesar, Green and Blue 
had arisen and these eventually absorbed the others. 
To inject imperial partisanship into the races more 
dramatically, Domitian added Purple and Gold to 
the league, but these were soon swallowed up by 
the eminence of Green and Blue which were to last 
long after the Roman Empire was no more. 

Approaching the Circus Maximus on race day, 
which now is every day, weather permitting, provides 
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a startling, almost dizzying display of excitement and 
color to the viewer . . . that is if he’s lucky enough 
to get a seat. For although the Circus Maximus or 
“great ring” holds 200,000 people, all Rome turns out 
for this, the longest track meeting ever recorded. Push- 
ing through the mob of reeking humanity is like 
trying to fight upstream against a roaring cataract. 
It would be easier to make progress in a theater crowd 
stampeded by the panic shout of fire. Even the patri- 
cians are jostled and shoved as they step from their 
litters. Among the ordinary citizenry the scramble for 
free seats is more like a race riot, Punches fly through 
the air. Eyes are gouged and spat into. The unwary 
are pulled down from behind by their hair and beaten 
and trampeled. A shrewdly placed kick in the shin 
makes the enemy double over and while he clutches 
his bruised leg, his seat is stolen. 

Outside the stadium, amid the mass clamoring to 
get in, it is even worse. The mob is larger and the 
distractions more numerous. Peddlers pluck at loose 
togas hawking images of gods, busts of the emperor 
and statues of favorite racing steeds. Waving them 
away only gets one’s pocket picked. Stargazers and 
touts who have deciphered all 15 winners among the 
heavens practically foam at the mouth attempting to 
sell their priceless information for a few coins. The 
stone arcades of the Circus reek of urine and horses’ 
sweat. Mixed with the garlic breath, B. O. and hali- 
tosis of the crowd, plus untold unwashed bodies and 
the flat gaseous stink of a nearby sewer, the atmos- 
phere is unbreathable. Many faint and unless their 
friends are quick, they are trodden upon by those 
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pressing forward from behind. Beneath the stands 
which flank the numerous entrances and exits, ped- 
dlers sell wine and sugary water, a sort of syrupy soda 
pop. Limbless beggars lie in baskets slung over a 
mule’s back and beg alms, accepting coins with their 
mouths. In one of the more shadowy corners two 
naked women are giving an exhibition of lesbian 
limberness on a blanket, thrusting their naked bodies 
at each other, bumping, grinding and masturbating 
themselves with wooden phalluses while a furtive 
eyed pimp paws passersby with dirty fingers and 
obscene exhortations. 

Inside the 700 year old stadium, first built in 530 
B.C. and since rebuilt a number of times after a 
series of fires, the crowd is awed as it always is by 
the enormity of the place. Almost 2,000 feet long by 
600 feet wide, it is shaped like a huge letter U. The 
open portion of the U adjoins the stable area, a geo- 
metrically arranged pattern of neat buildings deco- 
rated with their respective colors. At the open end 
of the U the starting gates are also located and pro- 
jecting from the gates down the center of the great 
oval to within 150 feet of the opposite wall runs a 
barricade of marble called the Spine around which 
the teams race. One lap around the barrier is equal 
to approximately half a mile and it is on this structure 
which divides the race course roughly in half, that 
the most lavish of Rome's sporting edifices are built. 
Marble columns and giant statues rise into the air. 
Fountains gush towering jets of perfumed and col- 
ored water a hundred feet up. In the center an obelisk, 
now resting in Saint Peter's Square in the Vatican, 
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gleams white in the sun, its top surmounted by a 
golden ball. Incense burns from the altars of miniature 
temples and shrines, one for each of the factions and 
at the far ends of the Spine, metae — huge cone 
shaped bumpers — buttress the barricade against the 
tight turning chariots. The whole of the Circus — the 
Spine and the enclosing walls — is faced with marble, 
although the upper tiers are built of wood and below 
ground in the cellars are restaurants, lounges and 
shops. 

Now the stadium is jam packed. Anticipation rides 
high, but before the races can proceed there must 
be a religious ceremony. As the procession marches 
in chanting its hocus-pocus liturgy, clad in gorgeous, 
glittering robes, decked with flowers and holding 
idols aloft, the crowd holds its breath. The religions 
of Rome are fanatically addicted to ritual, unbroken 
ritual, Their cults are pedantic in the extreme. If even 
the least important observance of the ceremony is 
deviated from or the most obscure rite overlooked, 
the whole thing will have to be repeated over again 
until the priests get it right. The emperor, however, 
isn't having any today. He has already made his 
wishes known and the high priest can find no fault 
in the preliminary service. The games are to begin 
as scheduled. P 

As the procession marches past in purple tunics 
embroidered in gold, its leader holding up an ivory 
scepter crowned by the figure of an eagle, the crowd 
roars. Soldiers in the throng invoke the name of their 
favorite god, Mars. Lovers sigh for Venus and fondle 
one another. The masses cry to Ceres, but most are 
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too busy laying side bets to really pay attention. All 
this show is rather boring, a ceremony they are forced 
to sit through for tradition’s sake and they make no 
bones about it. 

Meanwhile, down on the track, the parade to the 
post is beginning. Great roars reverberate as the char- 
ioteers, driving today behind four horses — the most 
manageable and prevalent number — two in hand 
and the other two yoked together in the center, guide 
their steeds out onto the course. At the starting gate, 
managers and grooms of the respective teams ignore 
the applause for their star performers. They are en- 
gaged in a more necessary, if not so glamorous task, 
smelling the manure of the race horses to satisfy 
themselves as to the digestibility and fitness of the 
animals’ fodder. Off to one side, a babbling corps of 
magicians cast spells for their employers, conjuring 
up jinxes and whammies against the competition. An 
invocation here, is to insure that the opposition doesn’t 
get off to a good start. An oath there, accompanied by 
a lunatic gesture, guarantees that the Green team 
will spin out on the far turn. The owners and drivers 
allow all this, since each corporation has its own witch 
doctor to ward off evil curses. Besides, the crazy old 
coots may have something and no amount of help, 
however small, can be overlooked, not when today’s 
purse amounts to half a million. 

As the sorcerers cackle and howl, the drivers, after 
dismounting from their chariots, rub boar's dung over 
their bodies, as the droppings of this particular animal 
are supposed to keep horses from trampling a fallen 
driver. Anyway, the stuff smells vile enough and 
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Scorpus, a driver for the Reds, almost gags on it, al- 
though he’s done this many times before. 

A veteran of many races and many wins, he is the 
crowd’s second favorite, after Crescens, a Moor driv- 
ing for the Blues. And as he smears his body with 
the dung, it occurs to him that although all the drivers 
do it, he has never seen its pungent magic keep a 
downed charioteer from being squashed like a bug 
in all the races he’s been in, The thought upsets Scor- 
pus and he throws the rest of the mess to the ground 
and climbs. back into his chariot, testing the reins 
for just the right amount of slack. 

Scorpus is twenty-four, of stocky build, originally 
from Carthage in present day Tunisia, where some of 
the best Arabian horses are found. His racing tunic 
is short, leaving his legs and arms bare. Upon his head, 
he wears a tight fitting leather crash helmet, almost a 
skull cap and faintly resembling old time football 
headgear. It will be of little use to him should he 
fall, however. Around his waist, girdled by a thick 
belt, he ties the reins in order not to lose them in 
the jolting, careening ride that lies ahead, and in his 
belt he carries a sharp, long bladed knife to cut the 
reins should he be forced to jump in an emergency. 

The priests and magicians are finished with their 
prayers and spells. The stands are filled, the fans 
making last minute notations on their racing forms 
made of brass and ivory, checking past performances, 
post position, horses and driver. The last of the pre- 
liminary trick riders has gone back to the stable area, 
the judges are ready, the crowd begins to quiet down. 
Checking out his equipment, Scorpus and the others 
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inspect the traces, the jewel studded harness, pat the 
horses flanks and look over the axle shafts, hub and 
wheel spokes before climbing into their chariots. 

Racing chariots were very light and had a much 
wider track for stability than the common variety. 
Made of wood and, fitted with bronze and bits of 
colored bunting to designate their stables, they were 
rather fragile affairs which sacrificed protection for 
speed. As such, they literally splintered apart when 
they came in contact with anything solid. 

Now they are being led to the starting line, six 
chariots, representing the six colors: Green, Blue, Red, 
White, Purple and Gold. The latter two are conceded 
little if any chance. The White team-is rated a dan- 
gerous darkhorse, but Crescens the Moor, driving for 
the Blues is the one to beat, with Scorpus of the Reds 
and Flamba, a negro from the Sudan in the Green 
chariot, also given a chance. 

As the horses line up at the gate, a contraption 
similar to modern day apparatus that assured a si- 
multaneous start, their tails cropped so they wouldn't 
foul in the reins, the editor giving the games nods 
toward a trumpeter and rises in his box. A long peal 
of brazen sound floats over the stadium. The grooms 
rush from their charges. The editor is now holding 
a handkerchief and after a slight pause, he drops it. 

Clang, the gates of six stalls fly open and with 
shouts and flying clods which pepper the grooms, six 
teams scramble away from the start line, 96 legs pis- 
toning for momentum. Whips crackle on the air. 
Wheels and axles shudder then settle down into a 
vibrating tempo that mingles with the rhythm of 
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hoofbeats and becomes one steady sound punctuated 
by the lash, the squeak of leather, the groan of wood 
and the shouts of the drivers. 

The crowd yells with one undulating, rumbling roar 
that does not cease, but goes on and on. Leaving be- 
hind a billowing trail of dust, the six teams head for 
the rail, for the first one to reach the Spine will have 
the advantage. 

Lucky for the drivers that Flamba of the Greens 
reaches it first. Had he not, the start would have been 
called back. It seems that the judge who is stationed 
halfway up the Spine and is supposed to rule on false 
starts, is an ardent admirer of the Greens. Further- 
more, it is common knowledge that should any other 
than a Green chariot reach the Spine first, he will pull 
a white rope up across the track signaling a recall 
and Scorpus wouldn’t be too surprised if he pulled 
the rope up at the last minute, frightening the horses, 
causing them to rear and overturn the chariots. 

It seems that a lot of money has been plunked down 
on the Greens to win today and after this morning's 
rumor, he can well believe it. The White faction’s 
horses were found poisoned in their stalls, and from 
a real contender the Whites have dropped to nothing 
in the wagering, since it is their second team that 
is now competing in the race. The crowd, of course, 
doesn’t know this and the Greens have been making 
a fortune on White money, taking bets they know 
they can’t lose. Even now, as they go into the first 
turn, the White team is dead last, trailing the Gold 
and Purple. 

The chariots rumble into the Spine’s far turning, 
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Green leading, the Negro Flamba pulling on the reins 
to slow his team. Wheels grind and wobble, horses 
strain attempting to reduce speed. The chariots bounce 
sideways in sickening, erratic vaults. Crescens of the 
Blues is second, Scorpus of the Reds, third. 

Straightening out off the turn, Flamba lashes his 
team rumbling down the straightaway. Crescens run- 
ning up right on his wheels, Scorpus a length behind. 
All through the next five laps they keep the same 
relative positions. The final two trips around will 
decide the outcome. 

Crescens begins moving up on Flamba. The screams 
of the Blue and Green factions, by far the largest 
contingents in the stadium, make the air a bedlam of 
confused noise. Even down on the thundering track, 
the sound penetrates. The mob, plebian and patrician 
alike, is on its feet, shouting. Fights break out. Bodies 
tumble from the upper tiers and taking advantage of 
the excitement, not a few lovers, following the poet 
Ovid’s advice, find it easy to caress the breasts and 
the hot thighs of their women who are so mesmerized 
by the fury of the race, that they sigh with desire 
and accommodatingly part their legs at the touch of 
the searching hand. 

On the sixth lap the dirty work starts. Crescens’ 
lash begins to curl along Flamba’s back even as it 
urges his own team forward. After enduring its razor 
sharp edge twice, the Negro strikes back. Barreling 
tightly into the turn to save ground, he suddenly 
swings out blocking Crescens’ path, causing him to 
rein abruptly. The two drivers lash at each other. 
Crescens curses while Flamba laughs. But his rejoic- 
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ing is a bit too soon, for while the Green and Blue 
have been fighting each other, Scorpus of the Reds 
has slipped in along the rail and taken first position. 
Waiting for his chance, he had watched for Flamba 
to pitch out toward the center, forcing Crescens wide, 
and had driven his team instantly forward into the 
spot vacated by the Green leader. 

Realizing his postion has been lost to Scorpus’ taking 
advantage of a momentary lapse, Flamba attempts to 
crowd the Red chariot as the teams go into the sixth 
lap’s final turn. One more lap, two more turns, and 
it will be all over. Flamba knows how much money 
the Green backers have riding on him. He also knows 
to what lengths the Greens have gone in order to in- 
sure a win. The poisoning of the White team was no 
accident and if Flamba survives this race and doesn’t 
win, his death will be no accident either. 

Coming off the final turn of the next to the last 
lap, the negro attempts to hook his wheel inside that 
of Scorpus! If he can succeed in doing so, he has only 
to move suddenly toward the middle of the track, to 
pull his opponent's wheel from his axle. 

Thundering down the straight, Flamba jockeys for 
position, edging closer, but the first turn of the final 
lap comes up too quickly and he is forced to wait. 
Meanwhile, Crescens after having been bounced wide, 
is creeping up again, waiting for the two front runners 
to kill each other off so he can make his move. The 
other three chariots are nearly half a lap back, and 
fading. 

Now the three contenders are going down the back 
stretch for the last time. Flamba moves in on Scorpus, 
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hooking the Red driver’s wheel with his inside wheel. 
Triumphantly, the Green driver glares at his helpless 
opponent and begins pulling for the outside. Grasp- 
ing his lash, Scorpus whips the negro across the face, 
but his chariot is already buckling under him, his 
outside wheel beginning to wobble. Despite the lash, 
Flamba ignores his desperate rival. Within seconds 
they will be locked in the turn and Scorpus will be 
helpless. 

Taking a wild gamble, Scorpus suddenly pulls out 
from the rail. There is a grinding of metal rimmed 
wood. Bits and pieces fly off the axle hubs of both 
chariots and whirl into the air like sawmill shavings. 
Realizing that Scorpus is attempting to push him out- 
side and thus lessen the jolt when Flamba pulls away 
on the turn, the Green driver acts at once. The turn 
would have provided the optimum conditions for 
pulling a wheel off, but now he has no choice. He 
still has Scorpus’ wheel caught within his and lashing 
his team he lurches toward the outside. 

In the split second it takes to launch the maneuver, 
Scorpus in a desperate last resort pulls his team up 
short, wrenching at the reins. At that speed the bits 
and halters almost tear their heads off. The matched 
bays rear into the air as one, their hooves flailing, but 
the gamble has worked. Flamba pulling hard toward 
the outside has shot past his victim whose speed has 
been drastically reduced in a matter of seconds, and 
as he veers away from the rail, Crescens of the Blue 
team shoots into the gap and takes over the lead. As 
they head into the homestretch, the Moor looks like 
a sure winner. Meanwhile, Scorpus’ team has recov- 
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ered and although they are three lengths behind, they 
are making a determind run at the leaders. 

Whips crack, the chariots creak and shudder as 
the horses pound into the turn. Forgetting caution, 
Flamba drives in on Crescens, but instead of attempt- 
ing to take him out with the same strategy he used 
on Scorpus, the Green driver begins to bump the 
Blue leader. Evidently Flamba has decided that there 
is not enough time left for finesse, for inching in on 
his opponent and outdriving him. There is only time 
for brutal, swift action and Flamba is determined to 
take what chance remains. 

Into the final turn he bumps Crescens hard. The 
jolt almost catapults both men from their chariots. 
Cursing him, Crescens lashes Flamba, forgetting his 
own horses on the dangerous turn. Flamba spits at 
him and crosses his own lash over the reinhand of 
his opponent. The sharp hide strap almost slices off 
a finger. Howling, Crescens lets go the reins. His 
chariot veers out as though hurled by some giant 
hand. Flamba, in the act of bumping the Blue team 
once again, cuts in. Too late, he sees his mistake. In 
the very center of the turn, the two chariots smash 
together and break apart. Crescens is hurled into the 
metae, the buffer cones which shield the Spines, and 
dashed to pulp. Flamba, his face a black mask of 
horror, is yanked from his perch which disintegrates 
beneath him and is literally propelled through the 
air while still tied to his team. There is no possibility 
of cutting the reins and he tumbles like a rag doll 
behind his galloping horses, now head first, now feet 
first, now being dragged along on his belly, the flesh 
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stripping off in flayed bloody patches, screaming his 
lungs out, until a piece of debris from an earlier col- 
lision rips his tongue and most of his face away. 

In this manner, Flamba’s Green team reaches the 
finish line first, dragging the mutilated corpse of their 
driver behind*them. But the winner is Scorpus of the 
Reds, Although a piece of Crescens chariot broke two 
spokes on his inside wheel, he was far enough in front 
of the others to let up and still make the finish line 
first. Trotting past the judges, he is mobbed by his 
associates, handlers and grooms. It is not often that 
the Red faction defeats either the Blues or the Greens, 
but both in one race makes it a triumph. Even the 
White driver who comes in last, is happy. Despite 
the poisoning of their number one team, the Whites 
have beaten the Greens and the profits will make all 
concerned rich, for the betting between these two 
factions had been on a man to man basis and all the 
White driver had to do in order to win, was finish 
ahead of the Green. This he had done and his fol- 
lowers almost bury him with kisses. Even the Purple 
and Gold Drivers, perennial tail end Charlies that 
they are, have accorded themselves no small triumph 
in beating not only the Whites but the renowned 
Greens and Blues as well. 

In the stands, except for small, isolated groups, the 
followers of the two major factions are strangely silent. 
Actually, their lack of enthusiasm is not too difficult 
to understand. Not only have they lost much money, 
but in the death of Crescens and Flamba, the Blues 
and Greens respectively, have lost two of their great- 
est champions. And in a small alcove below the stands 
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the Green leader is demonstrating just how shattering 
his team’s defeat is, as he orders his henchmen to get 
rid of the poisoners and anyone else personally in- 
volved in the plot to eliminate the White team. There 
must be no one left to let the word get around, but 
in keeping with this oath of silence for all concerned, 
the leader receives a note from the emperor. It calmly 
instructs him to include himself in the list of plotters 
who must die. The emperor had backed the Green 
contingent heavily this day and lost a great deal of 
money because of it. Consequently, the man most re- 
sponsible for his loss, the leader and the one who 
tipped him before the race, must be made to pay for 
this humiliation and a brace of brawny Praetorian 
Guards arrive to see that the emperor’s wishes are 
carried out. 

The fact that his imperial highness would have 
wined and dined the man who had enabled him to 
make a fortune had the Green team won, makes no 
difference. The emperor is not interested in failures. 
Success . . . in this case . . . money . . . has the only 
meaning for him. And even as the owner of the Green 
faction is liquidated and his assets, literally a multi- 
million dollar empire, pass to the crown, Scorpus is 
being deluged with money, gifts, titles and a hundred 
paid offers of wild lovemaking by highborn women. 

Laughing and smiling, he takes all he can get. No 
fool, he. He knows it cannot last, and that night as 
the panting body of a rich noblewoman struggles 
beneath him and patrician teeth bite into his lowborn 
shoulder, while painted fingernails rake his back and 
a patrician mouth contorts in ecstatic obscenities that 
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urge him on, the former slave from Carthage loses 
himself in the buttery pleasures of the flesh. 

The woman is no beauty, true. She is almost forty, 
and in Rome that is old. Still there is a certain mature 
yvoluptuousness about her, a certain decadent wicked- 
ness, Her large breasts bulge like full wineskins. She 
knows every irick and she is grateful and uncom- 
plaining. Most important of all, she has paid Scorpus 
10,000 dollars, in advance, for the privilege of sleep- 
ing this one night with him, a privilege which upon 
examining her amazing abilities, Scorpus would have 
gladly granted for nothing. 

But Scorpus will be able to use the money. Two 
weeks later he will be dead, like Crescens, an egg 
smashed against the Circus’ Spine, the crowd scream- 
ing at the sight of his blood, among them the woman 
who had used him, and even the lowest born Roman 
subject admires a grand funeral. After all, wasn’t that 
how the games in the arena all started, all part of 
a grand funeral? 


“WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE, 
SALUTE YOU!” 


While Scorpus’ body was being consumed in the 
flames of a giant memorial pyre — a dramatic death 
pageant to which his managers in a moment of weak- 
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ness had added greatly by including a pair of the 
charioteer’s favorite steeds — preparations were being 
made at the Colosseum for an even more spectacular 
funeral. The boy Emperor Elagabalus, upon succeed- 
ing the assassinated Caracalla, had proclaimed a 123 
day festival. To inaugurate this mammoth blood 
bowl, 500 pairs of the finest gladiators would fight 
to the death in a spectacular free-for-all, with the 
survivors to be matched against the wild beasts, It 
was a program similar to the one Caracalla had been 
forced to postpone because of the storm, but on a 
much larger scale, and when the posters announcing 
it were plastered along every alley in Rome and on 
the tombstones lining the Appian Way leading into 
the city, the response was ecstatic. 


The mob rushed into the street to bless their teen- 
aged patron. Here at last, was a show to crown and 
supersede anything that had gone before. 


Had they known more about the swishing little 
fairy who was their master, the Romans might not 
have been so fond of Elagabalus, for with the ascen- 
sion of this mincing Syrian homosexual, Rome, long 
hypnotized and corrupted by the decadent East, had 
rotted away entirely and finally installed a complete 
foreigner as emperor. Only fourteen, Elagabalus, mas- 
termined by his grandmother who passed him off as 
Caracalla’s legitimate son, had no real claim to the 
purple. He was actually someone else’s bastard, but 
because assassination, untimely death and a monoto- 
nous line of barren homosexuals had failed to produce 
any bonafide heir, Elagabalus became emperor by 
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default; and in their decadent disorganization, the Ro- 
mans accepted him. 

The boy wonder’s first act was to open a large and 
formerly imperial bath, to the people. This was not 
done with regard for public hygiene, but in order 
to find human receptacles to unload Elagabalus’ un- 
natural urges in. One look at the mascaraed emperor 
was all that was needed to tell what these were. His 
fluttering hands almost blinded the viewer with their 
collection of rings, at least three to each finger. A 
colored hairnet kept his wig in place. His walk was 
a dead givéaway. Huge golden earrings drooped from 
his ears. Lipstick painted his mouth in a pretty red 
bow. His body was devoid of hair, including his loins, 
and this latter fact was common knowledge, since the 
emperor frequently appeared in public in the nude 
and when clothed, wore transparent, gossamer robes. 

But bizarre as his appearance was, it didn’t begin 
to explain his fantastic actions. Cruel as Caligula, and 
driven by a wild streak of grotesque deviltry in his 
abnormal brain, Elagabalus devised a weird array of 
punishments and torments for his intimates. On one 
occasion, a banqueting room crowded with parasite 
courtiers of which he had grown weary, became a 
tomb filled with flowers. The room had a reversible 
ceiling, and while his bootlicking entourage were 
amusing themselves in the highest traditions consist- 
ent with Roman degeneracy, Elagabalus had the room 
smothered in blossoms from above. Tons of violets 
and rose petals poured down from the trick ceiling, 
burying the revelers under a thirty foot avalanche 
of suffocating fragrance which made it impossible to 
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breathe, and the few who managed to make their 
way to the top of that overpowering aroma, gasping 
for breath as they broke its perfumed surface, were 
quietly shoved back under to their deaths. 

On another occasion when his companions were 
roaring drunk in a banqueting room of one of his 
numerous villas, Elagabalus had all the lamps ex- 
tinguished, locked the doors and let lions, leopards 
and bears in with the plastered party-goers. Of course, 
the animals were harmless since all their teeth, fangs 
and claws had been removed, but the emperor's 
guests didn’t know that, and most of them died from 
fright. 

This then was the personality of the creature who 
had boasted that he was going to give the most de- 
praved games in the history of the arena. And just to 
prove it, Elagabalus himself would open the festivi- 
ties by riding around the arena nude, with three of 
the most beautiful women in Rome, also nude, their 
chariot pulled by tigers. 

While the populace recovered its breath at this 
matter-of-fact announcement of Elagabalus’ spectac- 
ular, plans were feverishly going forward to meet the 
deadlines the emperor had set. In the training yard 
of the Great School so recently reactivated by the 
trainer Silanus and his master, the rich merchant 
Quintis Polidor, the gladiators were just putting the 
finishing touches to their art. 

In the four months they had been in his charge, 
Silanus had converted this raw material into accom- 
plished killers. Each had his specialty down pat, and 
although Polidor was bemoaning the fact that his 
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‘investment would be forced to fight to the death, the 
crafty Silanus saw at least one ray of hope. None of 
his pupils would be matched against each other. They 
would be fighting against gladiators from other 
schools, schools, which in most cases had not the time 
or money to prepare them as thoroughly as Silanus 
had. Furthermore, although the emperor had decreed 
that all survivors must fight the wild beasts as well, 
there were many tricks a well armed man could learn 
to give him an advantage over the monsters of the 
arena. 

Limping through the exercise yard which echoed 
to the clang of metal, the shuffling of sand, and the 
grunts and shouts of the combatants, Silanus decided 
he would hold a meeting to map his group’s strategy 
for the coming slaughter. Although he had no money 
invested in their future, his future, his job, his repu- 
tation, depended on their staying alive and Polidor, 
the merchant, had big plans for this troupe of killers. 
With trained gladiators a rarity in the empire, he 
might be able to sell them to the impressionable 
young emperor as his personal bodyguard. The sum 
paid would be fabulous, but only if they were tri- 
umphant at the games. Even now Polidor was hard 
at work promoting his scheme, giving the boy pres- 
ents, among which were a string of youths for thrust- 
ing against the imperial buttocks. If Silanus had any 
hope of retiring to the country, there to enjoy the 
remaining years of his life, his gang of cutthroats 
had better give a good account of themselves. 

Taking himself off to a corner of the yard, Silanus 
eased his scarred body to a rude bench which lay in 
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the shade and looked over the sweating, shouting, 
cross section of humanity practicing its drill. 


Otho, the giant Goth, he had despaired of turning 
into a typical gladiator fighting with either net or 
sword and shield. Instead, he had experimented with 
the German, discovering what weapons he excelled 
in, and after running the gamut of steeledged swords, 
pikes, spears and hatchets, Silanus had decided on 
equipping the barbarian with a spiked mace and let- 
ting him go to it. The thing the armorers had finally 
come up with was a frightful tool, a double sized 
shaft crowned with cruel spikes that protruded from 
a massive iron ball. In practice, the German had 
ripped three defensive men’s shields to scrap metal 
with it, and in the excitement of the moment, would 
have butchered them had not Silanus intervened. Still 
clad in his fur tunic, now rancid and motheaten, smell- 
ing like a goat, his braided hair dipped in animal fat 
and shaped into horns, Otho was terrifying. 


In the old days, his head would have been shaved 
and he would have been forced to bathe regularly, 
but those days had gone, along with the era of the 
trained gladiator. Now, short staffed and having to 
fight for every piece of equipment, every ration, every 
extra slave he could lay hands on, Silanus was fortu- 
nate he had been able to bring his students of the 
sword even this far. 


The Great School was a crumbling wreck. The roofs 
in half the cells had fallen in — but with only sixteen 
men to house this didn’t bother the lanista too much, 
the straw mattresses reeked of dirt and disease and 
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the training equipment was in sad shape, old and 
rusty. 

What did bother Silanus was the food, Diet which 
had once been an obsession of the gladiatorial schools, 
now consisted of beans, leeks and an occasional dish 
of sheeps’ brains. The wine was a brackish, vinegary 
tongue blackener; blankets were threadbare and 
scarce; trained masseurs were unavailable, but one 
thing had not changed. Wealthy matrons still came 
to devour the gladiators with their eyes. Their se- 
ductive invitations were in vain, however. Since he 
only posssesed sixteen of them, Silanus had to deny 
the women their services although they threatened, 
bribed, and cajoled him, the wife of one official giv- 
ing the old cripple a sample of her charms as an 
added inducement. 

Nevertheless, it was business before pleasure and 
Silanus’ business centered on victory in the arena. Yes, 
the gladiatorial game had changed since he wielded 
sword and buckler. It was no longer a bloodletting 
with time for charades and burlesque, with room for 
good guys and bad guys, heroes and villains. There 
wasn’t space on the new agenda for strutting and 
bowing, threats, taunts and pre-arranged falls. The 
big fix, the gentlemen’s agreement was out. Now when 
you fell, you were butchered like a hog. Instead of 
combats based on theatrical techniques, the fighting 
now consisted of a horde of men stabbing, clutch- 
ing and spearing each other in a panic inspired frenzy 
of death and slaughter. Instead of lying down with a 
wink, men came out of the arena bloated bags of 
blood, eviscerated, disemboweled, chopped to pieces. 
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In some parts of the arena where the fighting had 
been exceptionally fierce and concentrated and the 
corpses had piled up ten and twenty feet, the sand was 
so soaked that the cleanup squads sometimes worked 
in congealed pools of gore eighteen inches deep. 

No, there was no longer any sport, any skill, to 
the games. Now it was all death and mutilation. The 
crowd came to see blood flow and only that. From 
fights between netmen and swordmen, the varieties 
had multiplied until the arena was now filled with 
types like Greek Hoplites, sheathed in full armor and 
fighting with enormous pikes, limber dagger men 
fighting with long bladed knives in each hand, horse- 
men fighting with lassos and weighted cords resem- 
bling riatas. 

Men fought with studded clubs, darts, needle 
pointed poles, axes, flails, sickle like swords and 
maces. Anything and everything that would rend, 
crush, tear or split human flesh was used in the arena. 
And with the profusion of weapons and this trend 
to wild, uncontrolled melees, the trained gladiator 
was at a disadvantage. No one in the crowd would 
trade finesse for blood and, in fact, they keenly en- 
joyed the sight of the victorious being struck down 
from behind by someone who could never have de- 
feated him face to face. As a result of witnessing too 
much of this and realizing the high market value of 
his troupe, Silanus vowed to safeguard his men as 
best he could. 

Instead of fighting singly, he instructed them to 
fight as a unit, to stick close together. That way they 
could reduce the chance of being struck down from 
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behind while they concentrated on the opponent in 
front of them. The strategy would also weed out the 
worst fighters from the other groups and by reducing 
the number of men in the arena, Silanus’ gladiators 
would have a definite advantage in later man-to-man 
combats. Unhindered by mobs of wildly slashing ama- 
teurs whose ranks had been thinned to a manageable 
number, Silanus’ men would be able to dispatch their 
lesser trained foes with ease, and if all went well, 
they would make up the bulk of the survivors. 

This was what the veteran trainer told his killers 
as they prepared themselves for tomorrow's blood- 
bath. All agreed it was a good idea. There was only 
one more question to be settled before the fighting 
. .. would there be a banquet? 

A hundred years before, there would have been 
no hesitation. The free banquet preceding the games 
and allowing the gladiators to let off steam and in- 
dulge long supressed desire was a fixture, so basic 
that it was taken by the men as a right, not a privilege. 
But times had changed. Tomorrow in the arena there 
would be none of the formal combat that approached 
ritual, but rather stark, unrelenting murder. 

Did Silanus’ men choose to dissipate themselves and 
waste their strength on wine and women’s bodies. 
The games started promptly at dawn and if his band 
wanted to be at the height of their physical powers 
they should seriously be thinking of getting some 
rest, now that the afternoon sun was beginning to 
wane, This was what Silanus told them and they all 
realized he spoke the truth. Still there were other 
considerations. 
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“And what if we don’t survive the morning?” Felix 
Bulla, the outlaw and apparent spokesman for the 
group, says. “There’s no guarantee we will, Silanus, 
and even if we do, there’s the wild beasts in the 
afternoon. Even if we're lucky, half of us will die. 
So why not enjoy a last fling before they chop us 
up to feed the animals?” 

Having delivered his objections, Bulla stands back, 
looking about him. A rumble of approval escapes the 
sixteen men and even Otho, usually aloof and taciturn, 
nods his head in agreement. Silanus knows he will 
have trouble persuading his charges to forego the 
banquet. Although he appears to believe in the ad- 
vice he is offering, he realizes that the promise of 
warm female flesh after months of rigorous routine 
is heady stuff, being a veteran of the arena himself, 
he knows exactly what the others are thinking: This 
is my last chance with a woman, my last opportunity 
for fun. After today I'll be cold meat, a dirty, dis- 
figured corpse, cursed and spat upon by the mob. 

Silanus cannot deny that the argument is a power- 
ful one. He knows how the loins can burn for pleas- 
ure and he also knows the desperate feeling that 
freezes the blood before every contest . . . will it be 
me this time? Still, he knows that his plan to dis- 
pense with the banquet will be in the best interest 
of the majority, and besides their showing in the 
arena before the emperor can mean the difference 
between success and failure, of his living his life out 
in ease and comfort or being forced to spend the rest 
of it in the hellish confines of the Colosseum’s dank 
caverns. Of course, Silanus can arbitrarily refuse the 
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banquet. The gladiators are prisoners of the state and 
his guards would just as soon kill them as look at 
them. But that would be bad for morale. And morale 
means everything. Should the men see they have 
nothing to live for, they will become dispirited, lie 
down and be slaughtered. No, Silanus mustn’t deny 
them hope. Besides, you don’t slaughter an invest- 
ment, a meal ticket . . . you persuade it, you coax 
it, you lie to it, you promise it everything, dangle a 
dazzling reward before its eyes. 

“All right,” Silanus gives in, “you can have your 
cheap banquet and on the morrow when your bowels 
are quaking with fear and your tongue is furred with 
wine and your sword shakes in your hand and some 
amateur greenhorn cuts you down with a stroke, 
don’t say I didn’t give you a choice. And when that 
blade bites deep, think of the really great time you 
gave up for a few minutes between some slut's legs. 
If you listen to me you won't have a few hours in 
some cheap brothel, but a week, two even, at Polidor’s 
villa in the mountains, and women . . . why they'll 
be the pick of the patrician Rome there, all eager to 
wrap around the heroes of the emperor's great fight 
to the death. You'll have the best of everything, and 
who knows, if you show enough, you may get a 
wooden sword, a pardon. Now, isn’t that worth for- 
getting a cup of wine and a filthy whore’s embrace?” 

Again, the murmuring increases. Exposed to this 
new outlook, the men aren't so ready to throw all they 
have worked for away. Maybe Silanus is right. After 
all, he was a gladiator himself. He wouldn't give 
them a bum steer. As for Bulla, he could be wrong, 
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dead wrong. He’s nothing but a highwayman anyway, 
while the rest of them are prisoners of war, slaves 
and even freedmen who haven't broken any law ex- 
cept that of being loyal to their own governments, 
masters and ideals. Besides, Silanus’ promise of luxury 
and perhaps freedom for all, beckons to them like a 
rich prize. After a few more minutes whispered con- 
versation, they reach their decision. They will listen 
to Silanus, all of them. All except Bulla. The robber 
demands his right. 

With a patient sigh, Silanus herds the rest off to 
supper under a guard now somewhat less tense and 
turns to Bulla. The highwayman has become a skilled 
swordsman in the months Silanus has had him, and 
the old lanista is sorry at losing him. At the moment 
he rates just behind the blond Teuton and about 
even with the bearded Armenian as a fighter. He’s 
quick, strong and learns fast. When he came to 
Silanus he had all the makings and the veteran has 
made him into a superb fighting machine. Too bad. 
He'll be the first to die tomorrow. The heat in the 
hole will be unbearable. The night’s debauchery will 
has sapped his strength — Silanus knows gladiators 
and he knows how they act when they're let loose — 
his head will be splitting, his eyes red rimmed and 
bloodshot. The first few blows will drown him in his 
own blood and vomit. Well, that’s the way Bulla 
wants it and that’s what he'll get. Too bad, but at 
least Silanus has managed to keep fifteen out of the 
sixteen intact. 

“All right Bulla, you’ve got from now until sunrise 
to enjoy yourself, you damn fool. I'll have the guards 
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bring in wine and a woman from under the stands. 
What do you prefer, Moorish, Egyptian or home- 
grown?” 

“None,” Bulla says contemptuously, “I’ve seen those 
patrician women loitering around here with their 
tongues hanging out. I want one of them.” 

“Oh, one of those eh? Who in the hell do you think 
you are, the emperor?” Silanus asks toothlessly. “What 
makes you think any lady would be interested in 
your short stump?” 

“Look, Silanus,” Bulla says apologetically, “this is 
probably going to be my last night on earth. Why 
can’t I sleep with real class?” 

“So you want to bed a lady?” Silanus laughs, mus- 
ing over the request. Actually there would be no 
harm in it. In fact, he’d probably make a small for- 
tune from the woman he allowed to use Bulla. After 
all, it was the wretch’s last night, and he had been 
one of his better pupils. Besides, the matron he chose 
would be eternally grateful. Crazy thing about these 
women, their husbands were rich and powerful, they 
had the gold to buy any man they wanted. Many 
were beautiful enough not to need gold, and yet 
they insisted, even fought one another to sleep with 
gladiators, common criminals. It was weird, unhealthy. 
But Silanus wasn’t about to question the morality of 
the times. As far as he could see it was a hopeless 
cause. Besides, he would get two thousand dollars 
for renting out this stud. 

However, if Bulla wanted a lady, he was going to 
get one that was so demanding and highly sexed that 
when he put on his armor in the morning he wouldn’t 
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be able to stand up. The lady Poppina would drain 
Bulla, a fitting end to a so-called smart guy who 
had temporarily forgotten where his brains were. 

Leading Bulla back to his cell to wait while he 
made the arrangements, Silanus himself hurried to the 
lady's house. Of course the lady Poppina would not 
consent to making love at the school. Oversexed and 
eager as she was, she still had some sense of propriety, 
and therefore the bedroom of the lady's home would 
have to be guarded. Nevertheless, Bulla’s lust was so 
strong that he wouldn’t be thinking of escape. He 
probably had but one thing on his mind tonight and 
that was sex. No, he wouldn't be thinking of escape; 
the lady Poppina would see to that. 

But that was exactly what Felix Bulla was think- 
ing. His mind was as far away from the Lady Pop- 
pina’s charms as it was possible to be. Even now he 
was planning ways to slip from her bedchamber. Of 
course, the final strategy would have to wait until he 
actually saw the layout of her room, met its occupant 
and gauged her personality. From the glimpses he had 
seen though, any of the women who visited the school 
to steal furtive glances at the gladiators would do. 
All were fascinated by the idea of sleeping with 
professional killers and in the heat of sexual climax, 
they would be powerless. In any event, escaping from 
a private home was much simpler than trying to 
crack these forbidding walls. With Silanus’ agreement 
to let him visit the lady at her villa, half the battle 
had been won. 

An hour after concluding the arrangements for 
Felix Bulla’s body, one that enriched him by 2,000 
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in gold, Silanus delivered the gladiator to his female 
client. Leaving two guards to bolster the lady’s own 
household staff, the trainer limped away whistling. As 
he fingered his pimp’s money, he concluded that 
Bulla had been the wisest of the bunch. Contrary to 
what he had told the others, no matter how good 
their luck tomorrow, no more than two or three would 
survive the morning. The majority had_ sacrificed 
their last bit of luxury on earth, crude as it might 
have been, for an empty promise. 

Silanus chuckled to himself, not, however, without 
chagrin. In this business, very few survived and how 
well he knew it. 


WHEN IN ROME, DO AS THE ROMANS 


The lady Poppina was no beauty. Slender, red 
haired, her pasty skin thick with powder, she was 
the physical opposite of any voluptuary Bulla had 
ever seen or imagined. Compared to the Syrian vamp 
Albana, her breasts were little more than bee stings, 
better suited to giving suck to mice rather than men. 
He could hardly believe she had borne three chil- 
dren, and yet an eerie light burned in the woman’s 
eyes and although she appeared to be little more 
than a delicate child in face and form, telltale signs 
about the corners of the eyes, the muscles of the chin, 
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the structure of the hands, told Bulla that the lady 
Poppina was at least old enough to be his mother. 

She spoke in a subdued, well modulated voice, ask- 
ing Bulla about himself politely, never once men- 
tioning the arena. But the fire in the woman’s eyes 
betrayed an unhealthy interest in that place. 

Bulla ate and drank sparingly from a table bur- 
geoning with rich food, while this dainty sparrow of 
a woman put away prodigious amounts of sweet- 
meats, and wine. Her appetite for food appeared to 
be boundless, and as the slaves quickly replenished 
dishes as quickly as she finished them, Bulla noticed 
her polite demeanor beginning to fade. It was ob- 
vious from her manner that she had a considerable 
appetite for other things, too. 

The fire in her eyes blazed up as if fanned by a 
bellows. She looked with almost religious fascination 
on the man before her and within a few minutes, her 
speech slurred, her eyes glazed, she threw herself 
on top of him, caressing him with feverish, yet expert 
hands, murmuring hysterical endearments. 

Bulla had to steel himself against the violence of 
the attack which roused him to the core. He hadn’t 
expected to be raped. The lady Poppina might not 
be physically exciting but she used what few charms 
she had to maximum capacity. Within minutes they 
lay on the bed, she naked and swiftly undressing him. 
The light was dim and they struggled and twisted in 
the various positions of desire, Bulla could just make 
out the boundaries of the room, shadowy landmarks 
glimpsed through a variety of sexual gymnastics be- 
ing performed on top of him. 
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Finally, after a three part exercise in exhaustive 
erotica which left Bulla limp, the lady Poppina de- 
cided to sleep. It was only a catnap she promised her 
lover; she would awaken within the hour to thrill him 
anew with her lovemaking. Taking her warning 
seriously Bulla eased himself from the tapestried 
couch that served as a bed, quietly untangled himself 
from the sheets and tip-toed to the window. 

Just as he suspected, only one guard under the 
portico that flanked the garden wall and stood op- 
posite the lady’s bedroom. Had he been the curious 
type, the guard had probably gotten quite an eyeful 
of Poppina’s sexual technique; enough, anyway, to 
perk up his dull sentry round and spice up messhall 
conversations for a week. In any case, he didn’t seem 
to be too alert now, pacing monotonously under the 
wall, his back turned to the bedchamber. 

When he first devised his plan, Bulla had settled 
upon strangulation as the best method of keeping the 
woman quiet. After all, what was one less nympho- 
maniac in a city like Rome. But the lady Poppina had 
proven such a harmless and rather charming soul. 

Besides, it would be a shame to remove a woman 
so accomplished in the art of love. The gods would 
never forgive him. 

Searching about the room quickly, Bulla found 
something else which would do just as well, if not 
better. A portion of unburned incense lay on a small 
bedside shrine to Isis. The lady probably burned it 
at night when she prayed to the goddess to provide 
her with lovers; no small task. Scooping a handful 
out of a brass pot, Bulla wrapped the incense in a 
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sheet and when it was firmly tied, began crushing it 
through the cloth. The grinding motion of his hands 
released an overpowering, heady aroma which he 
held close above the sleeping red head. When the pun- 
gent smell began to affect him, Bulla knew that his 
lady would not be waking until noon. Dropping the 
sheet he turned toward the drape covered opening 
that led into the garden. 

Fifteen minutes later he lay in the rich mould of 
a flower bed, directly beneath the wall. Gnarled, 
tough rooted vines grew down to its base, covered 
with thick foliage, and after timing the sentry’s round 
and observing his routine and habits, Bulla waited 
until the guard had passed his hiding place once again 
before attempting to scale the wall. He would have 
approximately twenty seconds to clear the ten feet 
that separated him from a chance at freedom. 

The sentry’s hobnailed tread grew louder. Bulla 
crouched in the shadows, his muscles tensing, his 
face pressed against his knees to offer the lowest 
silhouette possible. He saw the guard’s heavy san- 
daled feet passing him and let them get twenty feet 
away until his vision was cut off by a small shrub 
and a large stone urn. Then Bulla rose to his feet, 
counting silently to himself. Fingers grasping the 
strong network of vines, he overhanded himself up 
the wall and in fifteen seconds lay flat on its two foot 
wide top. Five seconds left. 

Reaching down with one hand until he had a firm 
grip on the vine, Bulla released his hold on the 
wall and swung into a ploughed field. It was full of 
manure, but the soft earth broke his fall cushioning 
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the sound, and as he waited, listening to hear if the 
guard had noticed him, he blessed the farmer, even 
as he brushed the clinging excrement from his tunic. 

“What took you so long?” 

Silanus’ words struck Bulla like a physical blow. 
“We've been waiting half the evening. A smart lad 
like you should have been half way up Mother Tiber 
by now. 

“By the way, you didn’t kill her, did you? That is 
before she killed you.” Silanus said, chuckling at his 
own wit. 

Still numb, Bulla shook his head negatively. 

“Good, good,” Silanus chortled, “we'd have had to 
crucify you, if you had, and that would have left 
me with one man short.” A sigh escaped the old 
trainer. It seemed to impart to Bulla that he had put 
Silanus to an awful lot of unnecessary trouble. Then 
the old man was motioning to a quartet of brawny 
guardsmen. “Well, come along boy. It’s only a few 
hours until dawn and you've got a busy day ahead of 
you, assuming you live that long.” 


“AVE EMPEROR” 


Dawn came all too quickly for Bulla and the fifteen 
others who lay on their straw mattresses tossing out 
the night. Still, in a way it was welcome. It had been 
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impossible to sleep thinking about the arena and 
Bulla, hopped up as if by drugs, his nerve endings 
shivering up and down the length of his body, had 
not tried to. 

Silanus had told them to expect it, that this sort of 
mental torture was normal before facing the more 
physical ordeal. No man entered the arena calmly the 
first time. But Bulla couldn’t subdue the overpowering 
feelings of dread. Anxiety ruled his body and even 
the thought of Silanus’ cleverly outfoxing him the 
night before, failed to rid his mind of the terrible 
certainty that he was going to die. 

Stars were still wheeling in their sluggish courses 
when a knock at the heavy plank door of his cell 
told him the time had come. All sixteen gladiators 
were taken from their quarters and after an ice cold 
dousing of heads in a large stone trough and a break- 
fast which consisted of coarse bread dipped in oil 
and wine vinegar, they were marched through the 
school gate to the Colosseum’s armory. 

Although they weren't scheduled to fight much be- 
fore ten, Silanus wanted to go over every detail of his 
strategy with them, double check their equipment and 
see to it that they were as ready for dying as men 
could be. Besides it wasnt’ wise to leave jumpy men 
alone. 

In spite of it being September, a definite chill was 
in the air. Bulla could feel its ominous touch, like that 
of the grave, in his bones. His tongue was somewhat 
furred and swollen from the strong Falernian wine 
he had drunk the night before, but for the most part, 
he felt fit. He hadn’t imbibed or made love to ex- 
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cess, considering the long period of time he had ab- 
stained from those activities, and his body had re- 
sponded well to the evening’s special demands. As 
he stood before the massive oak gates of the Colos- 
seum’s dungeons, he felt confident that his interlude 
with the lady Poppina had done him no physical 
harm. It was his mental attitude that concerned him. 

The wooden gates swung open with a prolonged 
creaking and the slender line of gladiators was 
prodded forward by the javelins of the guard. As they 
entered, a few men spat in defiance, for inside, prep- 
arations for the opgning of the games had long since 
begun and Bulla could already smell death. 

A squad of acrobats were going through their 
paces, men who walked across an arena full of flesh 
eaters on twenty foot stilts, or rolled around the sand 
in an open barrel pawed at by big cats. Boxers 
sparred with one another, their big fists devoid of 
the leather wrapped spikes they would later use, and 
which would drip with assorted bits of flesh and 
skin. Carpenters busily nailed crosses together and last 
minute bits of scenery, while their harried assistants 
lugged the elaborate settings into place for the spe- 
cial pageants. In an alcove off the main gallery two 
dozen women, naked to the waist, were putting the 
finishing touches on their makeup, accenting their 
nipples with carmine. Some of the gladiators make 
rough jokes about them as they pass, and in return 
they are offered a lewd posterior view of the dancers 
accompanied by an uncouth sound that approximates 
the breaking of wind. The hurly-burly, the frantic, 
last minute rushing, reminds Bulla of opening night 
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at a theater he once attended, except that the reward 
for a poor performance today will not bring on hisses, 
boos, catcalls or an assortment of rotten vegetables, 
but death. 


The stink of it is everywhere. It seems to issue out 
of the great cracks and fissures which smell faintly of 
damp concrete, sweat and human feces. From below, 
the redolent odor of a thousand animals, rank and 
gamy, drifts up, and a corps of analectors, cleanup 
men, can be seen washing down the circumference 
of a huge pit which leads to the city’s main sewer. 
Some stubborn bloodspots even resist the scrape of 
pumice stone and Bulla wonders if his blood will 
stain the Colosseum’s walls as a souvenir of his hav- 
ing made this terrible journey. 


Their footsteps echoing hollowly along the bowel 
like corridors lit by burning flambeaux, the troupe of 
gladiators wound its way into a large, well lighted 
gallery that opened on to the main armory. Here, 
beneath a highly arched ceiling, close to a hundred 
men were being led off into the arena, These were 
the first fighters of the day, clumsy amateurs without 
training who would slash and stab one another until 
they were annihilated. After a pause for wild beast 
fights pitting men against tigers, lions, wolves, leo- 
pards and bears, would come the novelty acts, includ- 
ing mythological pageants reenacted on a lavish scale, 
such as that of the Minotaur and the maze. For a 
change of pace there would be a number of sex 
exhibitions, then the trained gladiators would take 
over. These would fight to the death, the victors 
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matched against the surviving beasts in a grand 
finale. 

During transition periods while scenery and cos- 
tumes were being changed, much as in a Broadway 
production, fill in acts composed of religious fanatics 
being crucified, burned and disemboweled or thrown 
to the lions, would help to keep the crowd happy. 
For lunch, Meridiani, men, blindfolded and sent out 
to stab one another, would allow the more serious 
students of the games to grab a bite, sure in the 
knowledge that they would not miss anything of im- 
portance. And so this carmagnole of execution would 
go, dancing upon a pile of blood drenched corpses. 

As Bulla and the others were strapped into their 
armor, they watched a parade of entertainers and vic- 
tims passing through the gallery. A troop of oil black 
Sudanese, spearmen from the country of the fourth 
Nile cataract, trotted by holding their slender shafts 
and elephanthide shields, their glistening faces carved 
into signs and omens, bones thrust through their sep- 
tums, their wooly hair dipped in sheepfat, balloon- 
ing from their heads. Next a column of Assyrian arch- 
ers appeared, their quilted robes reaching to their 
ankles, beards curled, noses hooked, stolid and im- 
passive, marching as if part of a temple frieze. 

A dozen assorted prostitutes who were to give a 
special exhibition for the emperor, came next. All were 
sturdy, heavy breasted and large rumped females, well 
equipped for their vigorous calling. They smiled at 
the gladiators as they made ready, showing off their 
anatomy, performing backbends, stretching and con- 
torting their faintly muscular bodies with amazing 
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resiliency. Off in a corner, one whore was attempting 
to restore the jaded desire of her pimp and fellow 
performer. She had smeared a wooden phallus with 
oil, pepper and nettleseed and was introducing it into 
his rectum, all the while beating him lightly about 
the lower parts of the body, a Roman remedy for 
lagging sexual spirit. 

The household cure amuses Otho, the German, and 
he motions toward the two Scythian homosexuals. 
Maybe they ought to try it. 

Eyes blazing with hatred, the pair turn their backs 
on their loutish tormentor, proceeding to buckle on 
their armor, and one wonders just what they would 
do to the barbarian should they catch him alone and 
unaware. 

Since there is no breastplate or helmet big enough 
to accommodate Otho, he will fight in his bearskin 
only. However, his giant mace is so awesome that 
few believe he will need armor. Bulla, fighting as an 
ancient Samnite or swordsman, after the first major 
tribe the Romans defeated, draws a silver officer’s 
casque with slotted visor, its horsehair plume a bril- 
liant crimson. He is also given an embossed breast- 
plate, Grecian type leg greaves, and on his sword- 
arm he wears a metal casing hinged at the elbow and 
surmounted by a pallette, a fluted disc that protects 
the shoulder. The gleaming steel fits well, Silanus has 
done his work thoroughly, scrounging the best for 
his men, and the short, stabbing gladus which Bulla 
hefts in his hand, is delicately balanced. The Dacian 
goatherd and the Thracian are similarly equipped. 
The Briton is to fight from a chariot with a lasso, 
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while the Egyptian, the two Scythians and the Nubian 
are to operate as netmen. 

Because of his great strength, the Armenian is given 
a great two handed sword, the type of weapon but 
newly seen in Rome, which will eventually become 
the mainstay of the medieval knight. The Iberian 
and the Carthaginian are fighting with razor sharp 
axes, the ring nosed Frank carries a large triangular 
shield and is armed with mace-and-chain . . . a 
smaller version of Otho’s weapon, but flail like, with 
its skull crushing instrument attached to a_ short 
length of steel link, The two Sudanese Negroes are 
going out as Dimachaeri, carrying wavy bladed dag- 
gers, two feet long, in each hand, and two Greeks are 
fighting with pikes. 

Adjusting their equipment, Silanus’ band hears the 
accentuated roar of the crowd as it suddenly rushes 
through an open door and the bloodied survivors of 
the first bout are brought in. As they come stumbling 
through the passageway and down the corridor, moan- 
ing and sobbing, some shrieking, blood running from 
head, arm, leg and body wounds, a doctor walks 
among them examining. For those not too badly hurt 
but with great swelling bruises all over their bodies, 
he prescribes a poultice of human excrement rubbed 
on the purpling and black welts. The fecal matter is 
taken from children and he dollops it out of a big 
slop bucket beside him. 

For those who have lost a great deal of blood, 
bowls of tiger’s blood are given to replace the supply. 
For cases which come in on stretchers, their thoraxes 
ripped asunder by the claws and fangs of wild beasts, 
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their chests torn open exposing the white bones, their 
groins butchered, their pinkish blue intestines quiver- 


ing and slipping between red stained fingers clutched 
in agony, the doctors have even more macabre and 
repulsive remedies. Should a man’s back be split apart 
exposing the pulsating kidney or liver, let him eat 
from these same human organs taken from other men 
newly dead. Should a man’s skull be crushed expos- 
ing the anterior lobe of the brain, let him eat a 
cadaver’s brain. Various bugs are also prescribed as a 
cure for bodies rent by a dozen frightful wounds and 
drowning in their own blood: centipedes, scorpions, 
roaches, ants, spiders and even flies. 

But there are a few physicians and surgeons who 
take full advantage of the unique opportunities of- 
fered at the charnel house. Since the dissecting of 
corpses is against Roman law, they observe the torn 
bodies of the living, curiously examining every wound. 
The variety is endless, as is the supply. The arena sees 
to that. However, they must look quickly, for the 
bad ones are dumped upon each other in a ghastly 
pile near an open pit where they soon die, and their 
frightful corpses are tipped into the depths below. 
In this way, many a doctor learns his anatomy, and 
it strikes not a few of them as ironic that Rome which 
should have such stringent laws against the dissection 
of cadavers, nevertheless allows living men to be 
torn open and horribly mutilated, in fact, actually 
encourages it. 

As the ghoul doctors, attendants and bearers work 
feverishly, up to their biceps in blood, the cauterizing 
irons go to work. Nothing like the smell of fried skin 
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and hair to make you retch. Long, gaping wounds 
are hardly ever sewn up. They are, instead, burned 
together because it is faster. For this reason, the 
badge of an arena survivor is usually his body, a 
pustulent corruption of angry scar tissue. Heated red 
hot, the iron sizzles intd the flesh of a thigh or shoul- 
der, smoulders along chest and cheek, its hissing 
drowned out by the howls of the patients. One man 
staggers in holding a severed artery in his mouth. 
Tiger’s blood is prescribed. The wound is bound 
tightly, and within fifteen minutes he bleeds to death. 

A shattered knee cap, a churned up mass of broken 
gristle, filmy white and clotted with bits of raw, ex- 
posed tendon and nerve, presents the surgeon with a 
tricky problem. A moment’s consultation and it is 
solved. Four muscular attendants hold the screaming 
man down as the doctor straightens the leg. The 
crunch curls the hair on Bulla’s neck as the knee 
cracks back into place like a complaining hinge. The 
man is now crippled for life but he has escaped the 
arena. 

Bloodsmeared, their eyes hollow pockets of dazed 
sightlessness, their breaths pumping from lungs which 
have been pummeled to the bursting point, the few 
survivors lie against the cold stones, their tongues 
lolling about in their open mouths, their stomachs con- 
stricted with nausea and fear, their will to survive 
gone. Within an hour they will make an unresisting 
repast for the flesh eaters. 

Now the corpses are coming in, wagon loads of 
them, all marked by the cruel prongs of the drag 
hooks. Some are speared through the chest, others 
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secured through the eye socket, the bones of the rib 
cage, through the belly, anywhere the barbed metal 
can catch hold, All are smeared with blood and dirt, 
flopping, limp doll garbage for the pit from which 
hungry growls issue. They make a pile of corpses ten 
feet high, their limbs intertwined and jammed on 
top of one another, protruding at crazy angles. Among 
them, Bulla spots those of the prostitutes, who after 
having performed for the emperor, were rewarded by 
having wild bears set loose upon them. The sight of 
their bloody, torn breasts makes Bulla puke. The smell 
of death and vomit is so strong it seems to drown the 
very caverns, smothering everything in a sickish sweet 
blanket of congealing gore. 

Observing the effect it is having on his men, Silanus 
wisely rounds them up and they flee the charnel house 
for a corral like yard which is open to the outdoors. 
The smell of fresh air, although hot and heavily laced 
with perfumed water and the body odors of the crowd, 
is a welcome change from the fetid stink below. The 
gladiators are in one of the numerous pens which 
adjoin the arena floor. It leads directly to the circle 
of sand and later in the day will be used to house 
animals or as a hidden sally port for some pageant. 
Since it is covered by an awning it cannot be seen by 
those above and from the other side of the amphi- 
theater it looks like a solid sheet of canvas. 

Waiting for his men to regain their presence of 
mind, allowing what they have just witnessed to sink 
in, Silanus goes over their strategy for the last time. 

“You saw what happened to those who don’t sur- 
vive in the arena. You also saw what happened to 
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those whose victory did them little good. Remember it. 
Remember it well. It can happen to you if you get too 
cocky and try going off on your own. Remember 
you're all well trained, much better prepared than 
the poor fools you'll be fighting, so that gives you an 
enormous advantage. If you don’t forget to fight as a 
team — like a block of infantry — the way I've taught 
you, you'll come out of that bloodbath alive. Other- 
wise . . . well . . . you saw what can happen. 

“Now, we'll be going out there within the hour. 
You can stay here until it’s time. I'll be back to get 
you.” 

Silanus left. His group rested their arms, Bulla re- 
flecting bitterly that although Silanus had used the 
pronoun we when speaking of the arena, the trainer 
would not be among them when they marched out 
onto the sand. Slowly the men relaxed, some more 
than others. The Frank propped his long tapered 
shield against the wood of the barrier, took off his 
helmet and lay back, fingering the dull ring in his 
nose, The two Sudanese squatted on their haunches, 
honing their wicked spearheads to needle points. Just 
looking at them made Bulla wince and he could al- 
most feel their deadly impact. The Egyptian and his 
Scythian partners practiced tentative net casts in an 
offhand, disinterested way, and the others after a few 
practice swipes at an imaginary foe, sat down glumly, 
fiddled nervously, got up, paced to and fro, checked 
their shoulder, neck and shield braces for the hun- 
dredth time. Unnerved, Bulla leaned his chin over 
the parapet which was low enough to enable him to 
see out at the arena. 
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RENDER UNTO CAESAR 


All Rome has come out to see the emperor's prom- 
ised spectacular and it had better be good. 

So far the crowd has merely tolerated the pre- 
liminaries: the opening procession, the jugglers and 
trick riders, the astrologers, the clowns, the snake 
charmers, the statues of the gods born aloft by priests, 
the amateur warriors braining one another, the special 
pageants, depicting among others, the labors of Hercu- 
les and the chorus of prim Vestal Virgins which most 
believe are little better than harlots in disguise, al- 
though they are continually ranting against sin. Aside 
from the emperor himself, who opened the games 
by driving a chariot about the arena in the nude with 
three exceptionally beautiful, naked females hanging 
all over the imperial loins, the overture hasn’t been 
that remarkable. True, a few in the crowd went wild 
when two dozen whores from the palace brothels 
put on an exhibition featuring highly disciplined, 
sexual muscle control, but they were exceptions. A 
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novelty at first, this sort of act now leaves the majority 
cold , . . it’s been done so many times. Instead, the 
masses want to see blood flow, see it flow with in- 
genuity, spark, imagination and above all, quantity. 
Thus the emperor's promise of a fight to the death in- 
volving five hundred top flight gladiators, some trained 
as of old, is just the thing to whet the appetite. And 
the planned finale to satisfy it is equally praise- 
worthy . . . matching the survivors against a menag- 
erie of wild beasts. All in all, it appears as if today’s 
games will be worth the jostling, pushing, shoving and 
kicking it took to get a seat in the amphitheater, to 
say nothing of having to get up two hours. before 
dawn. 

The cleanup crews are just finishing laying a new 
base of sand over the arena floor when the well 
known trumpet’s blare splits the air. Almost as one, 
the mob tums its attention toward the Gate of Life. 
Marching out in two columns, their weapons held at 
the ready, the gladiators make their grand entrance. 

Silanus’ men are marshaled at the head of the 
right hand column, the one that will pass closest to 
the imperial box. Perfumed fountains geyser up into 
the air, shooting sprays of colored water. The great 
awning filters the sun’s rays to a vibrant orange. The 
emperor's band, heavy with drum and cymbals, strikes 
up a martial air as the heavy tread of the gladiators 
underscores the primitive rhythm. The two columns 
continue to march until their heads meet and they 
completely line the inner walls of the Colosseum. On 
the signal of another trumpet blast, they turn, face 
the emperor and lift their weapons in salute. 
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“Hail Caesar. We who are about to die, salute you.” 

The oath, despite having been echoed thousands 
of times, does not fail to move the crowd. In fact, 
it is the only thing that can, and it always does. There 
is something fascinating about watching young men 
in the prime of life, splendidly muscled and well 
trained in their art, dedicate their lives to the pleas- 
ure of emperor and citizen, It flatters the warped 
vanity of the Romans and makes them proud that they 
are so lofty and powerful that they can order men 
to their death for the sheer enjoyment of seeing 
blood flow. 

While the emperor takes his time in acknowledging 
their salute, making a ritual of it, the crowd inspects 
the gladiators. Some are completely naked, their 
bodies oiled, their heads wreathed in garlands of 
flowers. Others more modest, hide their manhood 
beneath a breechclout. These are the netmen, stripped 
of armor to make themselves more agile. The rest are 
protected in some manner from the heavy plated 
spear and sword fighters to the show armored dag- 
ger and bowmen. On the whole they look like a 
spirited group, far different from the listless, no talent 
types that have been butchered of late. 

Of course, looks aren’t everything. The five hun- 
dred before them may turn out a cowardly lot. If this 
be the case there will be cries of: “Strike him, flog 
him, burn him! Why does he shrink from the blade? 
Why does he strike so timidly? Why does he die so 
grudgingly?” 

This is the mob’s chant when it is displeased. Their 
sadistic reply to a subpar performance. But from the 
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looks of these gladiators, Rome is in for a real treat. 
“Look at the blond barbarian, the one in the bear- 
skin. He must be seven feet high!” 

“How about that club he’s carrying. It’s murderous 
enough to destroy an entire legion.” 


“My money's on that bush bearded . . . whatever he 
is. Just look at that sword!” 

“Those Negro spearmen look tough.” 

“Td give up a week's vacation at Baiae for one 
night in bed with that dark fellow over there. Ooh! I 
can feel him now.” 

And so the comments run, Bets are placed. Keen 
eyed patricians search for a man they can buy who 
might make a suitable hired assassin or bodyguard, 
while their wives look for potent, indefatigable lov- 
ers. But all this is pure speculation. Only after the 
combat will the truth be known and many a rash 
wager made in haste will be regretted. 


The emperor has finished his little acceptance 
speech. After drawing it out to interminable lengths 
and annoying the crowd, he finally turns toward a 
trumpeter and nods his head. For the third time the 
brazen peal of brass smites the air, partly a voice in 
protest, partly a call to arms. At its signal the two 
lines converge on one another. 

As they advance across the arena sand, shoul- 
der to shoulder with gladiators from other local 
schools, a hush settles over the amphitheater. Bulla 
flips his visor down, his eyes peering through the 
thick grate at a line of shields, spears and nets closing 
in on him. The two lines clash amid shouts, the im- 
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pinging rasp of steel, the dull hollow clang of dead 
iron and the foulest curses of a hundred tongues. 

Otho’s club crumples the shield of a provincial Sam- 
nite as if it were cardboard. His second stroke, a 
roundhouse, overhand slam, flattens his opponent to 
the ground squashing him like a bug, the huge iron 
spikes piercing the metal back plate in half a dozen 
places. Chanting a Gothic war song, the giant jams 
his club into the shield of a Briton swordsman, al- 
most laughing at the ease with which he batters the 
blue and white apparition to pieces. 

With Otho clearing a space on his left, Bulla ducks 
to his right beneath the cast of an Indian netman. 
The throw is a good one and almost wrenches Bulla’s 
shield from him, but he manages to hold his bal- 
ance and taking advantage of the fact that the net 
is now spread tentlike on his shield, he uses the op- 
portunity to rip great rents in the delicate steel mesh, 
rendering it useless. Alarmed, the netman springs for- 
ward, driving his trident at Bulla’s groin. Bulla scram- 
bles behind his shield at the last moment, parries the 
thrust and raising up suddenly, bowls the Indian over. 

Cries of “habet,” a hit, are already filling the air as 
the mob watches various gladiators go down. It is 
customary at this point for the victor to look up at 
the crowd and wait for the sign, death or mercy, but 
today there isn’t time. Ignoring the shouts, all of 
which vote for death anyway, Bulla plunges his short 
sword into the netman’s gullet. As he does so a 
crunching blow from behind knocks his helmet from 
his head and sends him sprawling forward in a head- 
long tumble. Wielding a huge two handed sword, a 
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Goth almost as big as Otho, raises it above his head 
for the stroke that will split him in two. 

His mind still sluggish from the blow that felled 
him, Bulla can hardly force his limbs to move. He 
lies there on the sand, his brain dimly registering 
the catastrophe’ that is about to befall him. At last, it 
clicks into action and he rises his shield in a feeble ef- 
fort. The great sword starts its downward sweep. 
Bulla cringes, stiffening his limbs for the blow. Sud- 
denly the Goth shrieks in agony. The ring nosed 
Frank, mortal enemy of all Goths has swung his mace 
and chain into the exposed back of the giant, ripping 
out his kidney, and the man collapses in a gush of 
blood. Bulla scrambles to his feet, just in time to 
avoid the onrushing weight of the dead man as he 
plummets to the sand. 

The Frank’s victory is shortlived however. A 
Sudanese plunges a needle sharpened pole into his 
mailed body as he stoops to help Bulla and he 
crumples up with a howl. But the pole has been 
driven in too far and as the negro vainly attempts 
to pull it out, Bulla lops both his arms off at the elbow. 

By then the two lines have disintegrated into 
broken fragments, scattered in every corner of the 
arena. Following Silanus’ instructions to the letter, 
Bulla’s group has formed a hollow square and is 
methodically cutting to pieces all who get in its way. 
The Egyptian, after ensnaring a Syrian dagger man in 
his net, stops his futilely twisting limbs with the 
three points of his trident. The Armenian, swinging 
his two handed sword with the rapidity of a giant 
scythe, cuts an armored hoplite in two at the waist, 
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the torso falling forward like a toppled bust. 

So far the only casualities besides the Frank are 
the Iberian axeman, killed by a pike and the Thracian 
swordsmen wounded by an arrow through his shield 
arm. In return, the front of Silanus’ rugged legion is 
now swept bare of opposition and it is forced to move 
out and look for fresh conquests. 

It doesn’t have far to go. Although Silanus had been 
assured by his employer, Polidor, that his group would 
be the only well trained body in the arena, the rival 
master of the games also has his secret corps delite 

. a band of killers from the renowned provincial 
school at Ravenna. Equally as tough as Silanus’ men, 
they are also twice as numerous, numbering almost 
forty, and have eliminated their competition with the 
same dispatch. Silanus’ gladiators run into them near 
the barrier beneath the emperor's box, and all eyes 
turn to this new combat. 

In the vanguard of the attack, attempting to drive 
a wedge with their interlocked shields, both the Da- 
cian and the already wounded Thracian swordsmen go 
down, riddled by arrows. The Ravenna gladiators are 
also fighting from a hollow square, but their forma- 
tion encloses twelve Palestinian archers who rain 
down their shafts at any group attempting to close 
with them. 

Flinching under the deadly shafts, Silanus’ men 
seem on the verge of panic, when Otho, snatching up 
the shields of the downed swordsmen, forces his fist 
through both holders and raising them before him as 
a makeshift, moving barricade, plunges forward, bel- 
lowing a war cry at the top of his lungs. 
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Bracing his own shield high up in front of him, 
Bulla follows, as do the Armenian swordsman, the 
Greek pikemen and the Carthaginian axeman. Swing- 
ing his massive club as if it were a toy, Otho splits 
the rank of bristling steel in front of him. He clouts 
an axe wielding opponent to the sand, drives his two 
shields into the helmeted heads of three pikemen, and 
breaks the line asunder. Leaping through the open- 
ing, Bulla dodges a falling body and plunges his 
short sword hilt deep into an armored Samnite. He 
parries the thrust of a spear and beats back the at- 
tack of two netmen, dashing boldly under their casts 
and driving his weapon into the throat of one with 
a shout. 

The spirited attack eddies and swirls in a current 
of blood. A crumpled helmet explodes inwardly upon 
its wearer, its visor gouging out an eye. A swordhand, 
severed from its body at the wrist, still grips its 
weapon with dead white fingers. Shields batter to- 
gether. Swords cut and slash. A netman too confi- 
dent for his own good, finds a knife in his back while 
strutting about the corpse of a vanquished opponent. 
Men strangle and bite one another, rolling on the 
sand, screaming and kicking like animals. Shrieks 
punctuate the clash of battle and are quickly throttled 
in a dry death rattle. The Carthaginian axeman, his 
mangled lip hanging by a shred of skin, shouts, “Kill, 
kill, kill,” over and over again, until he chokes on 
his own blood. Thrusting like a jabbing boxer, Bulla 
severes the head of a Persian daggerman and watches 
it sail through the air and roll in the sand where it is 
kicked about like a soccer ball. 
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The arena is swimming in blood. Bulla and the 
others are spattered with it, bits of flesh from entrails, 
brains and ruptured organs clinging to their tunics 
and armor with hideous wetness. The Armenian, still 
swinging his great two-handed sword like a pendulum, 
pauses to wipe the jellied guts of a victim from his 
face and neck, spitting bits and pieces of clotted in- 
testine from his mouth which was spattered with it 
when the body of a Retiarius burst with blood. 

Pushing forward like some awful machine, Silanus 
murderous band keeps applying pressure, although 
it has taken casualties. One of the Scythian netmen is 
dead. Both Greek pikemen are gone. A Nubian net- 
man has been decapitated and a Sudanese dagger 
fighter lies on the sand, his body little more than a 
bag of blood, so mutilated is it by spearthrusts. Of 
the original sixteen who marched into the arena so 
proudly, half are dead and the Carthaginian axeman, 
his mouth a surgical mash of swollen flesh, is not 
expected to live. 

Then as the clash of arms dwindles to a sporadic 
ringing of steel and futile groping by men too ex- 
hausted to hold up their weapons, the unexpected 
happens. The surviving Scythian, originally an archer 
but converted for the fight to a Retiarius, drops his 
trident and seizing a bow from one of the fallen 
enemy, hurriedly fits an arrow to the string, aims and 
lets fly. 

The steel head pierces Otho’s eye socket and buries 
itself in his brain. Blinded, the giant falls to the sand, 
pulling on the embedded arrow. He kicks once, twice, 
three times in convulsive pain, and is still. The 
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Scythian has exacted his long promised revenge from 
the barbarian who shamed both him and his brother 
sodomite. He doesn’t even bother to wipe the cruel 
smile of vengeance from his lips when Bulla’s sword 
plunges into his neck. As his corpse flops to the arena 
sand, its head a spreading pool of crimson, Bulla 
notes the broken nose, souvenir of Otho’s powerful 
hand. 

A trumpet signifies the fighting is over for the mo- 
ment, with one long, forlorn blast. Almost too weary 
to stand, the survivors raise their bloody weapons in 
tribute to the emperor and his minions, then head 
slowly for the exit, leaving two hundred and sixty 
bodies as grisly souvenirs. 

Dragging his bruised body from the arena floor, 
Bulla shuffles out toward the Gate of Life, his entire 
being a lump of quivering pain. He is cut in a dozen 
places and as he pants toward the open gates he sees 
the body of the Carthaginian slump to the sand in 
front of him and lie still. 

Picking his way among the corpses, his sword 
trembling in his hand, his mouth crusted with thirst, 
his eyes vacant, his dazed senses do not even register 
on the death around him. He is beyond feeling. He 
does not see the redbearded body of an armored 
Trish swordsman, a great gaping hole where his belly 
once was. He does not look at a dead Egyptian, axe 
still in his hand, lips drawn back in a hideous grin, 
eyes staring in a grotesque deathmask. He does not 
watch as the hooks of the burial squads bite into the 
cadaver of the Frank who saved his life, tugging his 
body across the arena floor and into the catacombs 
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where a degenerate souvenir hunter will cut off the 
nose, remove the ring and kick the disgusting mess 
at his feet into the great corpse pit. 

He will not notice the revolting wounds of the 
brained and disemboweled, sticky with congealed 
blood and already boiling with flies. The only thing 
that penetrates his brain is the fact that of sixteen 
men who entered the arena, nine are dead. More than 
half, and Silanus had told them — no, practically 
guaranteed them — that only a few wouldn’t survive. 

Actually only fifteen men entered the arena. The 
Briton who was to fight from a chariot, bolted at the 
last minute and had to be thrown to the lions along 
with assorted martyrs. 

Exhausted and dispirited, their heads drooping on 
their heaving chests, the survivors stumbled back 
into the Colosseum’s vaults and collapsed on their 
arms. The wounded were seen to by the quacks and 
the whole lay against the cool stone arches while 
slaves gave them wooden bowls of wine mixed with 
water. 

As they lay in their collective stupor, each in his 
own group, their trainers, surrounded by armed 
guards, came down to talk with them. Finally, Silanus 
arrived. At the sight of him the Armenian spat and 
the old Janista, for all his experience in these matters, 
could not hide his sheepish look. His “trained” men 
had taken a savage beating, and nothing could change 
that, but perhaps he could salvage something. 

Approaching with a briskness that belied his ap- 
prehension, Silanus moved among his half dozen 
heroes, slapping them on the shoulder — all but 
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the Armenian — and within moments his pitch began. 

“So it was bad. I know that. In fact I could have 
told you what would happen but that would have 
scared hell out of you and there wouldn't be as many 
of you here as there are now. But the worst is over 
and there’s no use thinking about the others. Just be 
glad you're not one of ’em. In about three hours 
you'll be going out against the beasts. Don't let it 
bother you. I've seen them and they're more scared 
than you are. Besides, they're animals. They can’t 
reason and if you do what I say, they'll be easy.” 

At this point Silanus explained in detail the failings 
of the animals, how they had to be taught to kill and 
attack, and how the noises of the arena frightened 
them, and that it was only when a gladiator was down 
or “incapacitated” — that was the word — that he 
was in danger. The absurdity of his little speech even 
embarrassed him for he quickly went on to other 
points about how stupid the tigers, lions and leopard 
they would be facing, really were. He forgot to tell 
them that they were also cunning and incredibly 
strong, and conveniently neglected to bring out the 
fact that even trained bestiarii, literally beast men, 
who practiced their calling a lifetime, short as it was, 
found it almost impossible to cope with flesh eating 
animals once they went berserk and attacked without 
warning. 

But even though he was aware of the deliberate lie, 
Bulla no longer cared, as even Silanus no longer made 
a real pretense. Bulla knew and Silanus knew that 
there was no escaping the arena. Today was only the 
first day of the festival that was to last 123 days. In 
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less than half of one of those days, the hopes of 
Silanus’ trained elite had been crushed beyond repair. 
Even the most optimistic among them, and none fell 

, into that category, couldn’t fail to comprehend what 
it all meant. The games would go on forever. It was 
the gladiators who were expendable. Even the 
Sudanese tribesmen who barely understood a word 
of Latin, could figure out this. Their end could be 
deciphered with little trouble from the stench of 
cadavers rotting in the great corpse pit. The Colos- 
seum was a death factory, and from it only death 
could be expected. Talk of wooden swords, of great 
orgies at some lush estate with highborn women, was 
part of a daydream that had no basis in either fact or 
hope, and everybody knew it. 

Then why had Silanus told them they could expect 
such prizes? 

Why not? It was his job to put on shows, to please 
the populace, the emperor and his employer. No 
matter what he told the gladiators and no matter how 
hard they tried to fulfill his almost impossible de- 


mands, few, if any, would ever live to actually enjoy 
what they had been promised. So what did it matter 
what he said? Like them, Silanus was a slave to the 
system, a cog in the remorseless machine who could be 
replaced with just a bit more difficulty than the lowli- 
est combatant. 

First it had been men Bulla was called upon to face. 
Now he had to meet the terror crazed brutes of the 
jungle: rhinos and lions from the thorny grasslands 
of Africa, elephants and tigers from the sub conti- 
nent of India, wild boar and bears from the moun- 
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tains and rock plateaus of Europe. There would be 
huge wolves from Russia, scavenging hyenas from 
the scrub forests of the south, slavering hellhounds 
from Britain, piggish hippos, razor jawed crocs, Irish 
stags, jackals, bulls and even great snakes. He would 
be trapped in a cage with a zoo full of maddened 
beasts. And for this descent into hell, Bulla and the 
others had absolutely no training. 

An accomplished bestiarii who had spent his life 
training and fighting animals, would find this sort 
of pursuit dangerous. For a novice gladiator, it was 
suicide. 

The condemned didn’t have long to brood upon the 
ramifications of their execution, for within an hour 
the guards appeared to herd the doomed back onto 
the Colosseum’s now golden sand. It seems that a 
previous show consisting of women and children being 
thrown to an assortment of carnivores had failed to 
generate excitement or live up to expectations. The 
wretches hadn’t screamed enopgh, hadn’t attempted 
to run, and as a result, the flesh eaters had shown 
little interest in the unappealing fare. Dull food bored 
them, even as dull shows bored the mob, and within 
minutes the stands were chanting a call for action, 
meaning blood. 

Their modest request was answered when Bulla 
and two hundred of the chosen marched out into the 
arena. 

Before leaving the armory, the gladiators had been 
given a ten minute briefing on fighting wild beasts 
by a scarred venador, a veteran like Silanus of many 
years in the arena. His abilities to survive were his 
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credentials. But it was rather overly optimistic to 
expect the teachings of a career to be compressed 
into a ten minute lecture given by a man who spoke 
broken latin to a group of eleventh hour students, 
most of whom could hardly understand the language 
even when spoken correctly. The fact that there could 
be no time for questions or demonstrations, only served 
to underline the absurdity of the whole idea. How- 
ever, Bulla did learn a few things from the hasty pre- 
sentation. 

Animals, particularly cats, did not reason. They used 
instinct and plunged. A certain motion might excite 
them and they would plow through a crowd of men 
to get at the one figure that had aroused their killer 
instinct. Secondly, animals did not consider the con- 
sequences of their acts. The fact that they might be 
charging directly into a javelin’s head or the arena 
wall, would not deter them from attack. They would 
not veer off, and only a man who stood his ground 
or retreated in good order, could hope to combat them 
effectively. 

As for methods of fighting off a half ton of snarling 
cat or four tons of charging bull elephant, Bulla 
gleaned two bits of useful if discouraging information. 

The best way to stay alive was to keep the animal 
from getting in close. If it should succeed in closing 
— and they always did — the next best thing was to 
stay mobile. Therefore, it seemed reasonable to forget 
shields and to arm oneself with a long pike or spear 
and a sharp axe for in-fighting. This Bulla did, as 
well as thrusting a foot long dagger in his belt for 
insurance. 
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The animals were being killed too. A gladiator with 
a long pike, chopped a snarling gray shewolf in half. 
Another impaled a saber tusked boar through the 
belly with a javelin, the tremendous, scuttling charge 
of the animal pinning the man to the sand, even as 
the pig died. Wielding a knot of burning pitch, a pro- 
fessional venator, one of the few in the arena, bounced 
his torch off the snout of a black bear, and rubbing 
the flame into its shaggy coat, set the beast afire. 
Mad with pain, the animal lumbered to the wall 
where slaves killed it by thrusting long sharpened 
poles through its heart. 

By now, all the gladiators were engaged. There was 
blood everywhere with beasts vaulting up the arena 
walls, jumping over men and plunging down on top 
of swords and spears. A gray wolf sprang at Bulla, 
his fangs bared, his mouth foaming, yellow eyes nar- 
rowed to cruel slits of naked fear and hate. Its leap 
hit him square in the chest and he would have fallen 
had not the Armenian’s back braced him. Clawing, 
scrambling, its legs moving like pistons to grab a 
toehold, its foul saliva spraying his face, the wolf 
buried its sharp fangs in Bulla’s upper arm, finally 
throwing him to the sand. As he fell, Bulla’s sword 
was wrenched from his hand and he had a nause- 
ating picture of blinding sunlight, growls, a stinking 
gray coat of matted fur, claws and blood. Then the 
wolf’s wedge shaped head, its hideous eyes, its snap- 
ping jaws, loomed up like an evil phantom. Clutching 
the handle of the knife he had wisely chosen to carry 
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for just such an emergency, Bulla drove it into the 
nightmare’s face. 

The wolf shrieked, shuddered and collapsed, the 
stink of its pelt overpowering him. Bulla rolled swiftly 
on his side and pushed the loathsome thing off him, 
just as a bear, its arms outstretched, its muzzle wet 
with gladiator’s blood, waddled forward. Twisting to 
his feet, Bulla snatched at his fallen spear and drove 
it straight into the brute’s massive chest. The creature 
toppled over like a man struck by a paralyzing bolt, 
its long claws unsheathed. 

As he turned to get his bearings and find the 
Armenian from whom he had been temporarily sep- 
arated, Bulla felt a great weight glance off his back 
and knock him to the ground. A tiger had launched 
itself at his partner and although the Armenian had 
been able to thrust his sword through the great 
beast’s shoulder, the wound was not mortal and the 
tiger's irresistible momentum had been sufficient to 
hurl both men to the ground. 

Roaring deep in its throat, the striped carnivore 
raked the fallen Armenian’s face with his dirty claws 
and as the man struggled to free himself, drove its 
sharp fangs into the side of his jaw. The Armenian 
screamed. His head seemed to burst like a rotten 
fruit, his fingers tightening up on his sword hilt which 
lay useless beneath the great cat's body. Quickly, 
Bulla threw himself on the lithe muscled back, slash- 
ing with his sword. The predator reared up in a death 
agony of excruciating duration, attempting all the 
while to shake off the thing that was tormeting it. 
Clutching the soft fur at the nape of the neck, Bulla 
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brought his sword down directly on the base of the 
animal's spine, cutting the cord and killing it instantly. 
Then he toppled the great beast, straining at the inert 
flesh to free his friend. 

He needn't have bothered. 

The tiger's daggerlike fangs had split the bearded 
man’s head like a pumpkin. A three inch hole was 
bored through the top of the skull, emerging near the 
nasal bone in a festering rosette of blood from which 
an eyeball dangled. 

Recoiling from the horrow that had once been a 
face, Bulla burst into the fight like a crazy man. He 
speared a bull, disemboweled a panther and fought 
his way into a pack of hounds slashing about him with 
the fury of a buzzsaw gone berserk. His body was 
splashed with blood and strings of white and pink 
gut, drenched with it, vile with it. Soon the crowd 
had singled him out as their champion, cheering him 
on as he literally carved his way across the arena. 

His senses having completely run amok, his eyes 
glazed like a dope fiend’s, his mind gone, he was the 
perfect prototype of what the Romans loved, an un- 
thinking, unfeeling killer. And they let him know they 
were pleased. 

They stood up en masse and cheered as they did 
on the homestretch of a blanket finish chariot race. 
He was,their champion, their god, their idol. Men 
peppered the sand near him with coins. Women threw 
their undergarments. The emperor appointed him to 
his bodyguard on the spot, for which Silanus as his 
trainer, would receive the equivalent of 5,000 dollars. 
The entire stadium, highborn and low, roared its un- 
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qualified approval. This was what they had come to 
see. But Bulla no longer heard. His one goal, his only 
target, were the beasts that still lived and moved. 

By now they had been badly thinned, as had the 
gladiators. There were only isolated pockets where 
fresh blood still howed and spurted and animals and 
men convulsed in hideous screams and gurgles. Bulla 
rushed to them, covered with gore, his hands so sticky 
he could hardly hold his sword. Hacking the head from 
a hyena which attempted to avoid him, he turned like 
a hunter at the trumpet sound of a mammoth African 
elephant that was lashing out with its trunk and 
ponderous forefeet at a swarm of gladiators that had 
backed it against the wall directly beneath the royal 
dais. 

Sprinting across the sand with the energy of the 
possessed, his eyes fixed on the great, trumpeting 
beast as if it were the only living thing in the arena, 
Bulla saw its giant foot crush two men attempting to 
slash its trunk. That moble organ then snatched up 
a struggling gladiator and dashed him against its 
flaring tusks until the ivory was stained red. Two 
slingers cast their heavy stones at the monster, at- 
tempting to hit the eyes and a foolhardy Nubian 
drove his spear into the tree textured snout only to 
blunt the weapon and be caught up in the air and 
flung against the bloodsmeared marble of the Colos- 
seum’s wall. 

There was only one way to kill the beast and that 
was by thrusting up from the belly, but nobody would 
try it, It was too dangerous and even if a daring man 
should succeed in getting his weapon in, the weight 
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of the collapsing behemoth would crush him to pulp. 
Bulla, however, was not thinking of the consequences. 
Bravery did not urge him on, it was a mind suddenly 
snapped that made peril seem ordinary. 

Seizing one of the many spears that lay scattered 
like sticks before the trumpeting bull, he dashed in 
beneath its ponderous bulk, barely avoiding the quick, 
snakelike trunk. The war cry of the elephant blotted 
out the noise of the crowd. Underneath, the wrinkled 
gray hide smelled of sweat and dung. It was like 
crawling into a dark cave. Bracing his back against 
one of the tree trunk legs, Bulla leaped up with a 
rush, burying his spear two feet into the elephant’s 
vitals. 

Blood welled out as from a fountain. The cavern 
roof above him shivered and rocked. The elephant 
stumbled forward and as Bulla ducked out from 
under, one massive foot sent. him sprawling. There 
was a jolting downward slam, massive beyond any- 
thing he had ever imagined, and Bulla felt life rush- 
ing out of him, then nothing. 

As it died, its trunk wavering back and forth as 
though begging quarter, the bull collapsed its full 
weight on Bulla. It killed him instantly, rupturing his 
internal organs which squirted, and were pressed out 
of the hole that was once his mouth, like red paste 
from a tube, a great bloody patch spreading out on 
the sand. 


The Romans cheered for almost an hour. 
* ° ° ° ° * 


When they finally retrieved Bulla’s corpse from 
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beneath the huge beast, it was not thrown into the 
open pit with the others. Instead, the mob demanded 
that the emperor declare Bulla a hero, pardon him 
for his crimes and erect a statue to his memory, some- 
thing that had not been done in more than thirty years. 

For a heroism born of hate and despair and trig- 
gered by the cruel hopelessness of a situation from 
which there was no escape, Bulla was honored by 
the mob and the system that murdered him. The re- 
wards denied him in life were bestowed upon him in 
death. Now in place of a man of flesh and blood, son 
of a farmer who turned outlaw in order to live, stood 
a statue of cold marble and on it were the inevitable 
S.P.Q.R. (Senatus Populusque Romanus). The Roman 
Senate and People . . . the brand the empire put on 
all its handiwork, be it aqueduct or mass murder . . . 
the same inscription chiseled on the stones of the pit. 

Had Rome known how much Bulla loathed it, it 
might not have been so generous with its honors, 
but then Rome and the mob had no idea of the 
suffering that went for making a Roman holiday com- 
plete. They were only interested in the end product 
— their own perverted brand of pleasure — and in 
Rome, the end justified the means. 

The Romans possessed an obsessive will to power 
and with it they conquered the world. But once the 
world lay prostrate at their feet, they did not use 
their immense power for good, but rather allowed it 
to become an end in itself. Because they believed that 
they ruled by divine right, they had no compunction 
about indulging their whims at other peoples’ expense, 
no hesitations. From the will to power that had 
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brought them the riches of the world, they turned to 
the worship of that power for its own sake, a power 
which held the conquered nations in thralldom, a 
vast domain of serfs to be raped, plundered and butch- 
ered at their pleasure. 

The absolute power of the Romans corrupted them 
absolutely, and it did not bode well for the rest of 
the world that their masters chose as their emblem 
the lictor’s fasces — the scourge — a bundle of rods 
with an axe in its midst. For this is not only the sign 
of despotic power, it is the symbol of cruelty, the same 
badge that was to stand for fascism two thousand 
years later. 
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TERROR FOR TERROR’S SAKE 
THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS 
TO THE VICTOR BELONGS THE SPOILS 


These were the slogans the Romans 
used to justify their perverted lusts, the — 
crucifying and burning of unbelievers, the 
mass ravaging of women by animals, the 
murder of innocent children. In a world 
gone mad with sadistic pleasure and in- 
human torture, debauched emperors and 
their vice ridden courtiers staged the foul- 
est ‘‘shows” and ‘“‘spectacles’’ of all time. 

At the mammoth Colosseum, the raven- 
ing beast known as the Roman Games was 
let loose. For more than five hundred years 
it wallowed in the blood of its victims. En- 
tire populations were fed into its gory jaws. 
Imperial Rome was a hellish nightmare 
where men slaughtered each other by the 
thousands, where ‘‘shows” went on every 
day of the year, and at night were lit by — 
human torches. 

Out of this grotesque carnival of death 
comes the true story of those ruthless 
times, a powerful indictment of the most 
depraved and brutal age in history. o 








